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Tue last accounts from Paris, whence the most The dresses being mostly either of white tulle, 
of our fashions are derived, say that there have tarlatane, organdy, or India muslin. Double skirts 
been produced a great variety of elegant toilettes. are still in favor. The most simple toilettes were, 
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6 SONG.-—FAREWELL TO MY FLUTE. 


as usual, at this season of the year, most admired. 
Dresses of barége or muslin have almost always 
deep volans, with wide scolloped borders. Low 
corsages, intended to be worn with canezous, have 
three plaits on each side, fastened t» a small band 
at the shoulders. Tight, low, pointed corsages, for 
full toilette, are accompanied by a berthe of Van- 
dyke Jace, and short sleeves; these berthes are 
always in vogue, as they give a graceful breadth to 
the shoulders. 

The most esteemed hats for negligé are com- 
posed of taffeta and entre-deux (insertions) of open 
straw, also those with silk crowns and straw fronts. 
Hats are now both graceful and convenient, the 
brims being in excellent proportion, neither ridicu- 
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lously large nor ridiculously small. Pink ers,, 
hats are ornamented with a row of lace, placed Bat 
on the brim: another row is also placed flat ae 
the crown, and turned gracefully round two ee 
roses on the left; the inside of the brims js orna. 
mented with ribbons. 


Cameleon (changeable) silk is still the mos 


fashionable materia] for promenade dresses, Morn. 
ing dresses have high corsages, with the gkirs 


either open in front, or otherwise. The cores sh 
have small lappels, which fall fack on the ches 
allowing the chemisette to be seen. Dresses Ate 
mostly trimmed with ruches of the same materia 
or with ribbons; chequered gros-de-Naples and fou. 
lard are frequently adopted for promenade dresses. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


SONG. 


BY SUSAN WILSON, 


Fare thee well forever ! 

Our pleasure has been fleeting, 
And future time shall never 

Bring another meeting. 
O’er past feeling sighing, 

The last bright link we sever, 
Our parting hour is flying, 

Fare thee well forever ! 

Fare thee well! 


Fare thee well forever! 
From a dream we waken, 

Knowing time can never 
Give what it has taken ; 

Clouds are hanging o’er us, 
Vain is each endeavor 

To light the path before us; 
Fare thee well forever! 

Fare thee well! 


From the Western Citizen. 


FAREWELL TO 


Long time, my flute, we’ve jogged together ; 
Through sunny and all sorts of weather ;_ 
But now is ended 
My fluting days, and we must part ; 
And if indeed it breaks your heart, 
*Tis easy mended. 


Since last we met, my ancient friend, 

They’ve given me, you may depend, 
An overhauling : 

And if what Doctor says is true, 

(Which now I half believe,) "twas you 
That laid me sprawling. 


You played me no such tricks of erst ; 
Perhaps you thought ’twould be a first- 

Rate “ variation !” 
D’ye think *twas “ major” or “ minor mode ?” 
No matter; it poured my youthful blood, 

A full libation ! 


Tis long ago since first we played, 
Beneath the pine trees’ waving shade. 
Then my childhood 
Loved your soft notes, and at the strain, 
Thought the breeze danc’d lighter o’er the plain, 
And through the wildwood. 


MY FLUTE. 


I mind me well when first we raised 

“ Th’ eight notes” together ; how mother prais'd 
Her little son, 

And papa took me on his knee, 

And said no doubt I soon would be 
A Nicholson. 


Since then we’ve pass’d through changing years. 
My mother sleeps! With my young tears 
Thy softest numbers 
Oft fell above her rest. One by one 
The friends I lov’d have pass’d and gone 
To their last slumbers ! 


And now old friend, farewell to thee ; 
*Tis sad our parting strain should ve 
In dirge-like minor ; 
But you'll resume your merry songs 
Without me. I confess your lungs, 
Better than mine are. 


I’ve done with trio and duet ; 
Song, solo, jig, and minuet, 
Tonic and rythm, 
Minim, crotchet, and quaver, 
Flat or sharp, I will have never 


Aught to do with ’em. 
oO. L. B. 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT.-——A 


MOTHER’S LOVE. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN 


Sweet flower! too fair on earth to bloom, 
Thou ’st early sought thy native skies; 

Transplanted from earth's chilling gloom, 
To bloom anew in paradise. 


What though her prattling tongue is still! 
Her active limbs in dust repose t— 

It was her Saviour’s gracious will, 
His sweet compassion to disclose. 


He’s called Adelia to his arms, 
Making life’s weary journey brief’; 

She’s now secure from sin’s alarms, 
Nor e’er shall know corroding grief. 


Malone, N. Y. 


INFANT. 


Then grieve not thus ;—her soul has gone 
To brighter climes than those of earth ; 

She resteth with the shining throng— 
With spirits of celestial birth. 


O dry your tears, and weep no more; 
Your lov’d one is serenely blest ; 
Angels her ransom’d spirit bore 
To the bright bowers of glorious rest.— 


To heaven’s eternal courts of joy, 
Where God unveils his lovely face ; 
And flaming seraphim employ 
Their golden harps in songs of praise. 
ANGELINE. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


“Why comes not my beloved child!” said an 
affectionate mother, as the clock struck ten, and the 
leafy branches of the [sabella grated across the 
casement of the window where she was sitting. 
“Oh, that I could have the same government and 
influence over her as when she slumbered on my 


bosom and danced away her hey-day hours in my 


nursery. With such a cough as she now has, [ 
should have shielded her from the slightest breeze, 
wrapped her in warm flannels, and administered 
simple restoratives.” 

Alas! how soon the infant, the prattling child, 
the young girl, is lost in the independence of twen- 
ty. “Mother, you are foolish,” is the reply, when, 
with the tenderest solicitude, a thick pair of shoes, 
ora slight covering over the chest isurged. Ifthe 
wind pierces through every part of the system, a 
cloak is unnecessary—it is quite too heavy, and is 
lefi, and the mother hangs up with a sigh what she 
would give worlds to wrap around her child. It 
was thus with Caroline M , one of those rare 
beings whose fate it was to be too well beloved. 
Her father died during her infancy, and she be- 
came the idol of a mother, whose every affection 
was garnered up in her child. She dressed her 
with maternal pride, curled her beautiful hair, and 
(wined her fingers in the dark wavy ringlets that 
clustered around her brow; then tossing them over 
her neck of snow, rendering her a perfect hebe. 
ln girlhood she was uncommonly lovely, and as her 
inely rounded form « 2veloped itself—as she rushed 
forth to womanhood, she was all the fondest heart 
could desire. For many years she was the nurse 
of her widowed parent, whose health was extreme- 
ly delicate, when her kind attentions, her unwea- 
ried care, her mildness, her willingness to leave 
every party of pleasure, and remain by her mother’s 


sick bed, bound her with chords to her heart, which 
nothing earthly could sever. When returning 
health spread her bright mantle over her beloved 
mother, it was then the world opened with increas- 
ed delight, and Caroline fled like a bird from the 
cage and drank in the exuberance of nature. In 
the pure breeze of the evening, she bounded over 
the dewy landscape ; gazed with extacy upon the 
clear expanse, as its drapery curtained the earth, 
gleaming in starry splendor, and the pale-faced 
moon sailing in solemn grandeur, brightly and beauti- 
fully through the blue heavens. At this period she 
became more than ever the idol of her mother ; she 
was her bird of song, her joy, her light, her exist- 
ence. Hours, days, months and years, she had 
been her companion and nurse; she watched every 
opening of her mind with delight and pleasure, and 
under her forming hand she grew in every grace 
and virtue. Her education was good, her talents 
bright; nature bad been prodigal of her gifts, and 
in reading, painting and music, she excelled. The 
superintendence of the family during her mother’s 
illness had devolved upon her; relieved, she had 
time for the farther improvement of her mind and 
taste for the beautiful. Flowers were her passion, 
botany her favorite study. Poetry was her delight ; 
her young soul was full of it. For hours she would 
read alovd; the soft cadence of her voice was like 
rich melody, and her mother hung upon its elear 
strains until she became so completely entranced, 
that time and space were forgotten. 

Caroline accompanied her mother to those places 
considered most beneficial to her health, where her 
continued aud untiring attentions not only bound 
her mother’s heart more closely with her’s, but 
every pulsation of her soul beat for her child. It 
was no common love that warmed that mother’s 
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bosom ; for, without her Caroline, the world had 
been a wilderness. She was its green oasis, and 
all the springs that revived her widowed heart 
flowed from its pure fountains. She loved to gaze 
upon her white and polished brow, over which her 
dark hair flowed in rich profusion. She loved the 
thoughtful look, the deep shadow that occasionally 
crossed her intellectual face, as she hung over a 
favorite author; and the bright smile that played 
around her classic mouth, as the curl of her lip be- 
spoke the hidden response in her young and unsus- 
pecting heart, to sentiments therein contained. 
Her beauty and kindness to her mother, rendered 
her a favorite with all; and soon her mother saw, 
knew and felt, the love which had been all her own, 
was divided. This she knew was right, for the 
youth who sought her daughter’s hand was worthy 
of her heart. Caroline received his visits, and but 
for a cough which. had for some time troubled her, 
not a cloud had flitted across her horizon. She did 
not mind it—she did not heed it; she scarcely 
knew it, but her mother—she heard the distressing 
a-hem. She saw at times difficulty of respiration, 
and she trembled. 

“ Do not go out this evening,”’ she entreated, as 
Everet E. came in ; “ you have a cough and the air 
is damp.” 

“* My dear mother, I am very well; why are you 
so anxious about me? Indeed I do not cough,” at 
the same time endeavoring to suppress one. ‘“ You 
are nervous, my dear mother,” seeing the deep 
anxiety depicted in her countenance. “It is not 
what you can call a cough, just a little tickling in 
my throat, which will wear off in a few days.” 

“ But you will wear a thicker pair of shoes, will 
you not?” 

“Qh, no,” she replied, “the ground is perfectly 
dry.” 

“ But do throw something more around you, and 
cover your neck from the night air,” entreated the 
anxious mother. 

“Dear mother, why do\you insist—why do you 
worry ; indeed I am so warm now, that I long to 
inhale the evening breeze, which I am sure will 


not injure, but refresh me,” replied Caroline. 
Sag Harbor, L. I., 1844. 
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DR. 

Franklin, in a sketch of his life and habits, re- 

lates the following anecdote of his frugal wife. A 

woman could scarcely make a prettier apology for 
purchasing the first piece of luxury : 


“It was lucky for me that I had one as much 
disposed to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, &c. We kept 
no idle servants; our table was plain and simple; 
our furniture of the cheapest kind. For instance, 
my breakfast for a long time was bread and milk, 
(no tea,) and [ ate out of a two penny porringer, 


FRANKLIN’S WIFE. 


Thus with smiles and pleasant words she prevails 
and conquers. The mother sits down, weeps ne 
prays, then courts the lingering moments until he 
return. Caroline, heedless of a mother’s y arning 
ventures more and more, saying, “1 shall soon bo 
well—it is a mere hack, nothing to cause ala; 
until she is compelled to submit to warm teas and 
closed doors. Still she smiles and reads, to choos 
her mother; she plays upon her Plano, and fain 
would sing, but feels she cannot. Kissing her af. 
fectionately, she begs her to be patient, saying, * [t 
is the first time I was ever indisposed, and now yoy 
must turn nurse for a few days, and if as skilful as 
myself, you will soon have no cause for alarm.” 

Vain words! Her cough increases; the bright 
glow upon her cheek, the sure premonitor of the 
tomb, appears: her pulse is hurried—her breath }9- 
borious—her eyes, although sunken, are stil] bright 
—her hair more and more glossy; the spirit of 
beauty still rests upon her marble face, unwilling 
to yield her empire. Physicians are of no vyelue: 
her piano, her books, her flowers, cease to attract, 
The room is darkened; no step is heard but her 
mother’s, save when Everett or the Doctor calls. 
With each returning day she grows weaker and 
more frail; the moon’s silvery light, the last earth- 
ly charm, is excluded, as the remaining shutter js 
closed, and its rays supplied by the flickering night 
lamp. The mother in the bitterness of her soul 
commits her to God; reads the Holy Scriptures— 
repeats its precious promises—points her views 
where are ,jeasures forever more; watches day 
and night overs the darling of her heart, until re- 
leased from all earthly suffering. Even down the 
dark valley she follows her beloved child; dies a 
lingering death in her daughter’s agonies, and 
sinks alike to the tomb. 

Thus the young daughter becomes not only her 
own destroyer, but the mother’s, who bore her, and 
who would have died to save her. Think of this, 
ye young and beautiful, and know that Caroline M. 
was as you are ; and without proper precaution you 
too will fade like the sweet roses of summer, and 
like her go down to the grave in the spring tide of 
your existence. 


~ 


FRANKLIN’S WIFE. 


with a wooden spoon; but mark how luxury will 
enter families, and make a progress in spite of prin- 
ciple; being called one morning to breakfast, | 
found it ina china bow], with a spoon of silver. 
They had been bought for me without my know- 
ledge, by my wife, anc had cost the enormous sum 
of three and twenty shillings, for which extrava- 
gance her excuse was, that she thought her hus- 
band deserved a silver spoon as well as her neigh- 
bors. This was the first appearance of plate or 
china in our house, which afterwards, in the course 
of years, as our wealth increased, augmented gra- 
dually to several hundred pounds in value.” 


It 
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BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE, 


It was on a quiet balmy evening in spring as my 
frend and early schoolmate, Meredith Somers, after 
, considerable absence, again gladdened our little 
village circle with her presence. A hearty wel- 
come met her everywhere, for there were none 
among us who did not feel her absence as a misfor- 
tune. There was something in her sprightly tem- 
perament, her cheerful smile and affectionate greet- 
ino, that endeared her alike to the aged and the 
dill There was so little selfishness in her 
jeart, and she was so willing to make little sacri- 
éeos of her own interest or happiness for the good 
of others, none could but yield her their heartiest 
cod will. Ste was gay and buoyant to a degree 
often perhaps thoughtless and imprudent ; and dog- 
ged misanthropy, which views every thing through 
itsown darkened medium, had sometimes seized 
ypon this trait for her disparagement; but there 
were none who rightly appreciated her sunny qua- 
lities, who did not feel to call them kindly influences 
that communicated themselves to all around her. 
It would not be well if alZ the world were philoso- 
phers—no landscape could be called beautiful if 
dressed in the neutral tint alone. The Sepia and 
Vermillion must have their place. The gay bright 
Tulip and the Quaker Lily belong alike to Nature’s 
flower garden. Contrast is one of natu:e’s choicest 
beauties, 

In Meredith’s clear, happy laugh and lively inno- 
cent jest, there was really an elixir for a care-worn 
spirit; one could never find her sad but for a pass- 
ing moment; and while the tear yet glistened in 
hereye came the smile again upon her lip. We 
had been intimate from childhood. Daily and for 
years we had shared in all our amusements, read in 
the same class at school, and through many a sum- 
mer day gathered flowers and specimens from the 
clear silvery brook that wound itself around the 
base of the old familiar hill, on which stood the 
venerable old school-house. Oh, how many asso- 
ciations and memories of the past throng before 
me when I speak of it; in a moment I am wafted 
back on magic wing tothe years gone by. In fancy 
Isee again a noisy group busy with the kite and 
ball—yonder half a dozen rosy faced urchins chase 
the hoop over the bright green sward, and here, 
nestled upon the grass, are a sunny little trio, that 
look up cheeringly upon the passer by. Let us see 
what it is that gladdens their little hearts. Oh, a 
profusion of little pieces of bright red and green 
chintz and muslins ; a piece of Grandma’s new dress, 
and Aunt Mary’s bonnet. How delightedly does the 
little heroine of the circle, the happy possessor of 
‘he envied treasures, give the history of each piece. 
Memory! I bless thee for bringing up the picture, 
though it saddens me to ponder upon the changes 


that a few brief years have wrought. 


Of that 
merry group a few only remained in our Jittle vil- 
lage, and Meredith was one. 

The evening of which I speak, she had just re- 
turned from a long residence in the city to pass a 


few weeks at her native cottage, the purpose of 
which visit [ soon conjectured when I was per- 
mitted a glance at the contents of her travelling 
basket. For there was a snowy wreath of bridal 
roses there, with its appropriate et ceteras. 

“Aha!” said I, “ but you seem grave and sorrow- 
ful as a Catholic counting her beads. JI would not 
be impertinent, but really this seems to me il! be- 
fitting this ominous wreath.” 

A flood of tears was Meredith’s only answer. 
Just then her mother, who had entered the room, 
threw a glance of such bitter meaning upon the 
little ornaments lying upon the table, that I at once 
fancied I had the solution of the matter. As I had 
ever been on an intimate footing with the family, 
my presence was not the least restraint, and Mrs. 
Somers, whose heart was evidently full, began. 
But I will spare my reader the hearing of the iden- 
tical lecture ; let it suffice to say, that Mrs, Somers 
was one of that numerous class who believe in none 
of the romance of life, and regard marriage as lau- 
dable oniy when it becomes the means of a settle- 
ment. Meredith had plighted herself to one who 
possessed no better recommendations than indus- 
trious habits and good morals. Mrs. Somers seemed 
scarce to consider these worthy a passing tribute of 
praise when weighed against that dreadful word, 
poverty. 

To be rich! These little words had more music 
for her ear than the symphonies of angelic harps 
might be supposed to possess for Beethoven. It 
had been proverbially said of Mrs. Somers, that she 
never in her life was told of a wedding, without 
inquiring whether either or both of the parties 
were rich. If she was answered in the affirmative, 
she nodded and smiled complacently ; wished the 
parties much happiness, and gave it as her opinion 
that they had chosen wisely. If told they were 
poor, she turned away in disdain, either with no 
remark at all, or calling them a couple of silly 
fools, that had better have staid at home with their 
mammas. Nothing could exceed the severity of 
her satire upon Jove-matches, as she called them. 
She considered Meredith’s was to be one of them. 

Another circumstance tended to render her still 
more violently opposed to her daughter’s choice. 
A heartless heir to the handsomest estate in the 
vicinity, had paid Meredith many very flattering 
attentions. ‘* Now what a superb match that would 
be for her,” thought Mrs. Somers, who only looked 
upon the surface of any thing. Had she seen 
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deeper, she would have seen that the coquettish 
Mr. Moulton was ever telling the same flattering 
tale to every one who would listen to it. Meredith 
had seen this in every circle where they had ming- 
Jed; her mother, of course, saw it not. She saw 
only the vast landed possessions to which the heir 
would succeed at his father’s decease. Meredith 
saw that no less than six young ladies shared with 
her the particular attentions of Mr. Moulton, and 
that the whole aim of his life was to make himself 
agreeable to every pretty girl he saw. He who 
desires a share in every girl’s heart, has really no 
heart to bestow upon any, nor wishes to win a heart 
but for a pastime, never scrupling to fling it away 
for the next new fancy. Mrs. Somers ever insisted 
that he was a fine young man, a real prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, and that if Meredith * should 
only await a reasonable opportunity, he would 
doubtless declare himself—doubtless, it was only a 
want of confidence that had prevented him from 
offering himself for her acceptance long ago.”’ Al- 
beit, this very diffident young gentleman had been 
paying his particular addresses for two years past, 
and had never yet brought his fortitude to the 
point. How “very unpresuming” some gentle- 
men can be. 

Long was the conference between Meredith and 
her mother, in which the former, in all the elo- 
quence of a devoted heart drew her own picture of 
earthly happiness, such as she conceived it, and 
avowed her willingness to share whatever destiny 
might be in reserve for him who had gained posses- 
sion of her whole heart. The mother saw but one 
point clearly—he was poor. But finding it was 
really too late for expostulation, inasmuch as her 
whole being was another’s past redemption, she 
bade her follow her own heart, and take-poverty 
for her helmsman; bade her remember to mark 
well the contrast that two or three years of the fu- 
ture would present between herself and the lucky 
one who should then figure as Mrs. Moulton. She 
told her she would find, when too late, that “ love 
in a cottage” might sound prettily enough in poe- 
try ; but that it was money that made one respected 
and happy. Meredith obtained her mother’s pas- 
sive consent, but she was scarcely the happier 
for it; indeed, so tantalizing was the ironical 
manner in which she treated the whole aflair, 
that Meredith would have been really wretched 
had not her father, a kind hearted old man, sought 
to soften the matter as much as possible. 

“ Let Meredith have her own way,” he would 
often tell his wife, “she was always a good dutiful 
child to us; and what signifies pouring bitterness 
in her cup. If she can be happy, heaven knows J 
am willing, J will not prevent her; for I for one 
can say those were my happiest days, when I was 
setting out in life,and J was poor too. Why didn’t 
you marry rich ?” said he, significantly ; “ and have 
you passed a life of sorrow and repentance because 
you did not, and because others outdid you in finery 


SKETCH FROM 
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and show; have you all along been wish; 
had married somebody else with more money | 
Mrs. Somers was silent; indeed she 
have forgotten till now, that she married a penny. 
less youth, not for money certainly, and had live 
happily ; a beloved husband had been her polar 
in life. How singular it was that the reco! lec 
of her own early years should have been so perfect 
ly dormant in her heart, while she was counst 
Meredith to marry rich—strange, that 
have 


Seemed + 


she should 
2 forgotten the time when her hus "ergs th 
only a handful of farming utensils, framed the re. 
solve of plunging into the forest; and model] 
out a nice little home of his own, and how 
he asked her opinion of the plan, she was ink ra 
tures, and thought it was the happiest day of h 
life, when the good man, with his axe on his sh 
der and his wife by his side, went cheerily into 
wood to select the spot for their cottage, and 
down the first tree. The recollection was doubt. 
less salutary to her, for from that time she said 
much Jess in disparagement of Meredith’s choic: 
than heretofore. 

A bright June morning threw its burnished ra- 
diance over the tall old church spire, as before the 
sacred altar stood the young and beautiful couple, 
A placid smile of pure deep happiness rested on the 
features of the favored youth, who had, won the 
trusting love of Meredith; he was evidently con- 
scious of the rare value of the jewel he had gained, 
but the snowy dress of the bride was scarcely 
paler than her cheek; she was sad and unhappy; 
fur how much does it annoy a sensitive heart to 
know there are those in its kindred circle who d 
not participate in its joys. Meredith felt that although 
her mother had been silent of late upon every thing 
relating to her approaching nuptials, she was stil! 
of the same opinion as formerly, and the thought 
rendered her miserable. Mrs. Somer’s last remark 
to an old intimate friend who lived next door had 
been, “ Oh, but if Meredith was only about marry- 
ing a fortune, it would be worth talking about.” 


» When 


er 


I had not seen Meredith 


Four years had passed. 
since her wedding day; for she took up an imme- 


diate residence ina city, at some distance; but | 
had often heard Mr. Somers in his own quiet and 
peculiar manner boast of the flourishing prospects 
of his son-in-law, Charles Livingston. I embraced 
an opportunity for calling upon my old schoo!-mate 
and valued friend Meredith, to test the soundness 
of her mother’s philosophy in deciding that it \s 
only such as marry rich that marry well. | found 
her busy in transplanting some polyanthuses and 
daisies along the edges of a smooth and beautiful 
gravel walk conducting to her inviting domict), 
that was almost hidden by an immense pear tree, 
white with clustering blossoms. 

With a hearty cordiality she welcomed me into 
her loved abode. Cheerfulness and contentment 
were written every where. Her apartments were 
fitted up with taste and elegance, and more than 
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this, it was evidently a home of love ; a home where 
pure hearts, rich in mutual affection, studied to 
promote the happiness of each other. If there is 
ght on earth that may be supposed to approximate 

to the felicities of a better world, it is perhaps the 
endearments of such a home. The pen or the 

pencil may not picture it; for it is too etherial in 
jspature to be portrayed by mere feeble words. 
The warm and generous spirit alone may realize 
ts beauty, may taste its calm, pure and heavenly 
y: but cannot tell it. It was with the smile of 

the lover still, that Charles ever addressed his wife, 
a smile of both pride and affection—the attentive 
and ardent admirer was not lost in the cold, care- 
lessand domineering husband. ‘They utter false- 


hoods who say “love is but an evanescent flame, 
visible for a moment at the altar’s side; then lost 
forever in the damp and gloomy realities of after 


Meredith, as soon as | was alone with her in her 
little parlor, recounted to me, with evident pride and 
pleasure, the good qualities and undiminished 
affection of her husband. Spoke of his industrious 
habits; of the zeal with which he had prosecuted 
every little enterprize in which he had engaged ; 
and informed me of what { had been till then 
wholly ignorant, that her mother was so well 
pleased with Charles’s success and management of 
business, that she had accepted his invitation to 


AN AFFECTIN 


In the Knickerbocker, we find the following af- 
fecting incident, from an esteemed correspondent, 
who transcribed it verbatim from the familiar let- 
ter of a friend. 

“| have just returned from the funeral of poor 
Emma G——., a little girl to whom I had been for 
years most tenderly attached. As there was some- 
thing very touching in the circumstances connected 
with her death, I will relate them to you. She 
was the daughter of a widow, a near neighbor of 
mine. When I first knew her, she was a spright- 
ly child of about four years of age, perfect in form 
and feature. The bloom of health was upon her 
cheek; her eye was the brightest 1 ever saw; 
while in her bosom there glowed a generous affec- 
tion that seemed to embrace all with whom she 
came in contact. But when she had reached her 
seventh year her health began to decline. The 
tose suddenly paled upon her cheek, and her eye 
had acquired prematurely that sad, thoughtful ex- 
Pression which gives so melancholy a charm to the ~ 
teatures of wasting beauty. Her mother looked on 
With an anxious heart, and at an utter loss to ac- 
count for so sudden a change in her health. But 
‘oon new source of anxiety appeared. While 
dressing her one day, she observed on Emma’s back, 
just between the shoulders, a small swelling, of 
about the size of a walnut. As she watched this 
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come and share their family fireside with them. 
Her father, of course, needed no importunities to 
come, for he was already there half his time, 
sisting Charles in his shop, 


as- 
and striving in a 
variety of ways to promote his interest with a more 
than fatherly affection. He designs Charles shall 
succeed to the possession of the homestead, a neat 
little farm, well worthy to be a father’s gift. 

There is something salutary to the heart, in the 
contemplation of a social little home, where every 
thing is as it should be: where love is the material 
axis upon which every thing revolves; and I left 
that quiet little hearth with the comfortable assur- 
ance, that though perfect happiness is not a plant 
of earthly soil, there may yet be a nearer approach 
gained than the misanthropist can either see or 
admit. 

But to conclude. Mrs. Somers seems to have 
changed her opinions somewhat, and does not posi- 
tively insist that it is money e/one that is the price 
of happiness, ia the choice of a partner; and has 
probably forgotten to remind her daughter of any 
thing regarding Mrs. Moulton, (who by the way 
is a very fictitious personage) as even Mrs. Somers 
by this time acknowledges—as Mr. Moulton is still 
careering with a gay circle of young ladies, and 
still continues so “very unpresuming,” that he 
never dares to propose to any of them, although he 
is fast verging towards bachelorism. 


G INCIDENT. 

spot, and observed that it grew larger from day to 
day, the mother began to have sad misgivings. 
These, however, she kept to herself for a time. 
Soon afterwards a slight stoop in her gait became 
visible. ‘The family physician was now called in, 
and the worst forebodings of the mother were con- 
tirmed. Her idolized child was fast becoming a 
hunchback ! 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings of the 
mother, who was thus doomed to witness from day 
to day the slow growth of that which was to make 
one so dear to her a cripple and a dwarf. Suffice 
it to say, her love as well as care seemed to be re- 
doubled, and Emma became more than ever the 
child of her 
ions neglect her when 


affections. Nor did her little compan- 
she could no Jonger join 
in their out-door sports, and her own sprightly step 
nad given place toa slow, and the 
sweet ringing voice to a sad or querulous tone, 
that sometimes made the v On the 
contrary, all vied with each other in admihistering 
to her armusements. clung to 
her with more assiduity than her brother William, 
who was the nearest to her own age. He gave up 
all his own our-door play, in order to be with her, 
and seemed never so happy as when he could draw 
a smile, sad though it was, from her thoughtful 


features. 


stooping gait, 
very heart ache. 


Among them, none 
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But after a while Emma grew wayward under 
her affliction; and unfortunately, though generally 
good-natured, William had a quick temper, to 
check which required more self-command than 
commonly falls to one so young. Sometimes, there- 
fore, when he found plan after plan for her amuse- 
ment, rejected, with peevish contempt, he could 
hardly conceal from her his own wounded feelings. 
Yet, though at times ungrateful, Emma was per- 
haps not so in fact; and she loved her brother bet- 
ter than any one else save her mother. It was 
only in moments when her too sensitive nature had 
been chafed perhaps by her own reflections,—for 
like the majority of children in her circumstances, 
she was thoughtful beyond her years,—that her 
conduct seemed unkind. And then, when she 
marked the cloudy expressions of her brother’s face, 
she would ask forgiveness in so meek a spirit, and 
kiss his clieek se affectionately, that he forgave her 
almost as soon as offended. 

Years thus passed on, when one day, after she 
had been more than usually perverse and fretful, 
William, who had been reading to her, on receiving 
some slight rebuff, started suddenly from his seat 
at her side, called her ‘a dtttle hunch-back,’ and 
left the room. In a moment, however, his passion 
subsided, and returning he found his sister in tears. 
He attempted to put his arm around her neck, but 
she repulsed him, and slipping away, retired to her 
own chamber. Her mother soon after learned 
what had happened, and going to Emma, found her 
upon the bed in a paroxysm of grief. She endea- 
vored to soothe her feelings, but in vain; she refu- 
sed to be comforted. ‘I want to die, mother,’ she 
replied to all her endearments; ‘I have long felt 
that I was a burden to you all.’ She cried herself 
to sleep that night, and on the morrow was too ill 
to rise. The doctor was called in, and warned the 
mother against an approaching fever. For three 
days she remained in an uncertain state ; but on the 
fourth, the fever came in earnest, and thenceforth 
she was confined to her pillow. 

In the mean time the grief of William had been 
more poignant even than thatof hissister. Thrice 
he had been to her bedside to kiss her pallid cheek; 
but she turned her face resolutely away, and refused 
to recognize him. After these repulses he would 
slowly leave the room, and going to his own cham- 
ber, sit brooding for hours over the melancholy 
consequences of his rashness. Owing to the pre- 
vious enfeebled health of Emma, the fever meade 
rapid progress, and it soon became apparent that 
she must die. William, in consequence of the 
violent aversion of his sister, had latterly been de- 


Perms 


A Moraer’s Love.—How little do we appre- 


ciate a mother’s tenderness while living? How 
leedless are we in childhood of all her anxieties 
aid kindness. But when she is dead and gone; 
wuen the cares and coldness of the world come 
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nied admittance to the chamber, though he linz., 
all day about the door, eagerly catchin : 
word in regard to her state, and ap 
mindful of all other existence, 

One morning there was evidently a er 
proaching ; for the mother and attendants, hurrying 
softly in and out the sufferer’s chamber, im eniak 
whispered words gave orders or imparted " 
gence to others. William saw it all, and with tj, 
quick instinct of affection, seemed to know What jt 
foreboded. ‘Taking his little stool, therefore, [2 
sat down beside the chamber door, and waited ‘. 
silence. In the meantime, the mother stood oyor 
the dying child, watching, while a short unouc: 
slumber held her back for a little longer, Se, 
times a sweet smile trembled around the sufferer’, 
lips, and her arms moved as if pressing somethin, 
to her bosom. Then she awoke, and fixing he: 
eyes upon her mothe, whispered faintly, “I though 
William was here.”’ A stifled sob was heard at tijo 
door, which stood partly open. Mrs. G stepped 
softly out, and leading William to the bed side 
pointed to his dying sister. He threw himself upoy 
her bosom, and pressing his lips to her pale cheek, 
prayed for forgiveness. Emma did not heed him; 
but looking again in her mother’s face, and_point- 
ing upward said softly: ‘I shant be so there/— 
shall J, mother ?” 

‘No, my child! replied the weeping parent; ‘| 
hope not. But don’t talk so, Emma. Forgive 
your poor brother, or you'll break his heart.’ 

Emma tried to gasp something; but whatever it 
was, whether of love or hate, it never reached a 
mortal ear. In a few moments she was no more. 
—Christian Register. 
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We would affectionately caution all our juvenie 
readers against the unkind practice of treating con- 
temptuously any of God’s creatures,—especially our 
fellow beings,—on account ofany affliction they ms) 
be called to suffer. But Emma was wrong as we. 
as William. When her brother came and asked 
her pardon she ought to have received him kincly. 
Jesus forgave those who reviled him ;—Stepien 
prayed for those who persecuted him; and Jesus 
commands us to forgive those who trespass against 
us. Now if Emma had suffered her affliction pe- 
tiently, and had forgiven her brother, she would 
have died more happily than she did. It is a great 
sin for us to refuse to forgive those who treat Us 
improperly. But we need grace to help us to lor 
give, and God has promised to give us that grace 
if we pray for i.—£d, South. Chr. Adv. 


PLDI ISY 


withering our hearts; when we learn how herd 
it is to find true sympathy ; how few love us fot 
ourselves ; how few will befriend us in our mistor- 
tunes; then it is that we think of the mother we 
have lost. 
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Tae . 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.”- 


N all occasions where 

sensual indulgence is en- 

tered into for the mere 

sake of pleasure, there is 

danger. And the higher 

. the excitement produced, 

the greater the danger. 

We entertain opinions pe- 

culiar only to a few, as to the causé of this danger, 

put, as these opinions would be either rejected or 

misapprehended by nine out of ten of our readers, 

we will not attempt to trace causes, but confine 
ourselves only to effects. 

Orderly sensual indulgence—that which is en- 
tered into with an end to use—is neither evil nor 
dangerous. The good end is a preserving princi- 
nie, and restrains all excesses. Mere pleasure- 
seeking, as an end, no matter in what the proposed 
ratification consists, is always attended with dan- 
cer; and as all that comes down to the lowest or 
sensual plane is in its fullness and power, and there- 
fore in its greatest delight, sensual pleasures, en- 
tered into for the mere sake of pleasure, are most 
dangerous of all, for, as pleasure is the end, in- 
creased excitement is felt as increased pleasure, 
and thus the participant is led on, unrestrained, 
intil excesses are the consequence. The result of 
this is satiety, or, perhaps, much worse, derange- 
ment of the bodily organization and disease. 

This view of the subject is of vital importance to 
everyone. Sensual pleasures are not evil in them- 
selves. It is the abuse of them that is evil. And 
they are always abused when mere pleasure is the 
end for which they are indulged. But when the 
uses they were intended to subserve in the animal 
economy are regarded, then there is both safety and 
increased delight. Take the pleasure of the table 
or instance. Ifa man primarily regards health in 
partaking of food, he will not eat too much, nor in- 
dulge in the use of unwholesome articles, or even 
simulating condiments. But if the pleasure of 
eating is the end he has in view when he comes to 
the table, he will be almost certain to eat too much, 
and, in consequence, produce derangement of the 
stomach. Food was intended for the sustenance of 
‘he body—that is its use. If used in an orderly 
Way, it gives the highest pleasure it is capable of 
producing to the sense, while it does not derange the 
animal system. It cannot be supposed by a sane 
mind, that a body diseased by sensual indulgence 
‘s capable of enjoying as exquisite sensual delights 
48 one in which every viscus, member, and organ 
isn its highest state of health. It is then but just 
© conclude, that the highest sensual pleasures 
are not — by those who abuse the gifts 


Prov. xxiii. 32 


of God, but by those who use them in an orderly 
way. 

The pleasure of eating is introduced in order to 
show the difference between orderly and disorderly 
sensual enjoyments. The reader can apply the 
same principle to any extent he pleases, and he 
will find it to be true in all cases of sensual enjoy- 
ment,—as in music, dancing, sight seeing, and so 
on through the whole circle. 

Thus much by way of introduction, or, if you 
please, illustrative of what follows. 

“Are you going to Harry Baker’s wine drinking 
to-night ?” asked Martin Gray of his friend Mal- 
colm Lear. 

“T don’t know; I’ve not made up my mind yet. 
Are you going ?” 

“Oh, certainly. I never miss an affair of this 
kind ; there is too much fun to be lost. And then, 
Harry always has the best of wine.” 

“There is fun and good drinking in plenty as 
you intimate, at these gatherings. But I don’t 
relish the head-ache next morning.” 

“Pooh ! Who cares fora head-ache! I’m satisfied 
to pay a slight penalty like that at any time for 
plenty of good wine and lots of fun.” 

“T can’t say thatI am. I like the fun and the 
good wine vastly. If it only ended there, it would 
be well enough. But, confound it !—the afier-claps 
are too unpleasant. A wine party would do very 
well if it only ended there. But itdoesn’t. Nor is 
a simple headache and sick stomach the only con- 
sequences that may follow. If so, they might be 
tolerated, occasionally. But there are other risks. 
Hot blood and hot wine are hard to govern some- 
times.” 

“ True. 


But I don’t understand your meaning 
by the remark.” 

*‘ Don’t you recollect the wine drinking at Green's 
last winter ?” 


“Yes, Very well. That did turn out badly. 
But, then, Markland is a quarrelsome fellow, as 
every one knows. Green was to blame ior in- 
viting him.” 

“ TIe’s to be at Harry Baker's?” 

“No?” 

“Of course he is. He and Baker are intimate 
friends. [saw them on the street, arm-in-arm, not 
an hour ago.” 

“T’m sorry for that. 
with the good. 
will you.” 

“IT can't answer for that. My mind is not yet 
made up. The worst of these affairs is, that they 
are always carried too far. A pleasant, social 
wine party, always degenerates into beastly indul- 


But the evil must be taken 
I shall go, nevertheless. And so 
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gence in drinking immoderate quantities of liquors, 
for no other end, it seems, than to see who can keep 
sober the longest. Why is it that we cannot main- 
tain the happy medium? Why must every plea- 
sure be carried to excess ?”’ 

“ As to that, I don’t pretend to bother my head. 
I guard myself, and that’s all I have to look after.” 

* Pardon me for saying that I do not think you 
are at all guarded-—especially where wine drinking 
is concerned. I never met you at a wine party 
that you did not drink too freely.” 

“You don’t pretend to say that I am quarrel- 
some ?” 

* Oh no, not in the least. 
much wine, nevertheless.” 

** And so do you, and all the rest.” 

‘That [ am very ready toown. And it is this 
very thing of which I complain. Why is it, as I 
have said, that we cannot maintain a happy medium! 
Why must every pleasure be carried to excess ?” 

‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know. It’s our nature, I sup- 
pose. And that being the case, I am content to 
take pleasure on the best possibleterms. But, good 
bye; I have some business that must be looked after 
at once.” 

The friends parted at this stage of the conversa- 
tion. Gray to think no further of the wine drink- 
ing, except to anticipate much pleasure, and Lear 
to contend with his doubts and objections until the 
time of decision arrived. When that time did 
come, his appetite and inclination led him to join 
the convivial party. He found Markland there, of 
whose quarrelsome propensities, when excited by 
drink, he had spoken to his friend. Already the 
bottle had begun to pass freely. 

In this party there wereeight young men, nearly 
all of them well educated, and intelligent. They 
belonged to good families, and were all honorably 
employed in various respectable callings. Three 
were lawyers, three in mercantile pursuits; one 
a student of medicine; and one an officer in the U. 
S. Army. In their various pursuits they were en- 
gaged with interest and activity, and thus perform- 
ing, in good faith, their uses in the community. 
They had met together for social recreation; to 
enjoy the delights of good fellowship; to mingle 
thought and feeling in kind reciprocation. But the 
uniting medium was wine. Wine to hot young 
blood that needed no artificial excitement to make 
it course rapidly through its wonted circle. Wine 
for those who drank it for the mere pleasure of 
taste and exhilaration, and who were thus open to 
temptations, and liable to run into excess. The act 
was one of folly—one not worthy of intelligent men. 

For an hour after the whole party had assembled, 
pleasant converse was mingled with wine, the re- 
sort to which became every moment more and 
more frequent. The effect of this was to cause all 
conversation, after that time, to degenerate into 
froth, vulgarity, and obscenity. The loud, baccha- 
nalian laugh, would drown the half-uttered senti- 


But you drink too 
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ment of some one whose mind was stil] ,. 
than the rest ; or, the sentiment, chaste in itsels 
made to assume the form of a disgusting 4, 
entendre, by some one in whose mind filthy imac 
had been excited by the heat of free potay ; 
The even-tempered, mild-spoken merchant . ' 
never have been known in the change thy: },.., 
passed over him,—nor would the cool, thoyshss, 
or abstract attorney, the calm physician, - the 
erect, orderly lieutenant, have been recornize 
They had given themselves up to sensual ing . 
gence for the mere sake of pleasure, and this | 
beastialized them, as it always does, to a greato; “ 
lesser extent, every one who seeks pleasures, sy; 
particularly sensual pleasures as an end, and yo! 
the means to a higher and nobler, and truly ordey'y 
end. Under such circumstances, there is always 
danger. In orderly states, men are preserved fro 
the power of evil influences to carry them away. 
But when any good is perverted; when a sens; 
pleasure is entered into from the mere end of ay. 
mal gratification, then evil has a most powerful an: 
controlling influence. Few, if any, can stand 
securely against it. Few, if any, are kept fro: 


some extravagance of conduct that does not mak 
their sober reason blush. 

In the present instance, by eleven o'clock nearly 
every man was so far intoxicated as to have |it)) 
control of himself. Wine was taken at frequent 
intervals, and every man required to empty his 


glass. Among the soberest of the party was Lear, 
and he, early discovering that, if he continued | 
drink as much and as often as the rest, he woul be 
drunk before the evening closed, resorted to a |itr' 
subterfuge to avoid this consequence. He sat wit 
his back close to a fire place. Into this, on tasting 
his glass, after the bottle had passed round each 
time, he managed, dexterously, to toss over lis 
shoulder its contents. The eyes of nearly all' 
party had become as dimmed dy the time this was 
resorted to, that it was not observed for some tim 
At length Markland, who could bear more \ 
than any one there, and who was, in consequence, 
in a better state to detect any little trick like this, 
noticed that the hearth and floor behind Lear wer 
wet. Suspecting the cause, he watched him, ani 
on a new bottle taking its round, detected the waste 
of wine. 

“] move that Lear be turned out,” he instant) 
said, in a loud voice, the tone of which was earies', 
and to the ear of the individual alluded to, insulting. 

All eyes were instantly upon Lear. 

“ See there !” continued Markland. “ Just! 
behind him. The law is that there be no ‘ 
taps,’ and he has thrown more than a bottle of win 
over his shoulder. Let him be turned out. Ir 
that he be turned out.”’ . 

“Second the motion,” muttered a voice by }'s 
side, in a thick, half sleepy tone. 

“It’s moved and seconded that Lear be turne: 
out,” resumed Markland—* all in favor say—4Y° 
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“ Aye, — Aye,” —" Aye,” ran around the table. 

« All opposed, no.” 

« No—No”—-was responded by two voices. 

“The ayes have it. Let him be turned out. 
Where is the Sergeant-at-Arms ” 

4l| this passed in less time than it can be re- 
P aed. Most of those present were too much stu- 
sified to understand the matter before them as 
i re than a jest. Markland, on the contrary, was 
a earnest. He was just drunk enough to be in- 
salting and reckless. 

4 You'll have to take the office, Markland,” said 
one in answer to that individual’s question. 

«Willft Then here goes. I never back out 
inany thing. Come, sir! ‘The Sergeant-at-Arms 
must do his duty.” 

Ashe said this, he laid his hand upon the collar 
of Lear. That young man, cautious as he had 
been in drinking, was still too much under the in- 
ayence of wine to leave room for prudential con- 
siderations. He did not reflect that it was not 
Varkland in reality who was proceeding to offer 
him an outrage, but a man possessed, and therefore 
not fully conscious of what he was doing. He acted, 
therefore, with corresponding impetuosity. 

“Let go of my collar!” he said in a stern voice, 
and with an angry scowl. 

«Come, sir! You are voted out and you must go 
out,” returned Markland, giving him a violent jerk 
that brouvht him to his feet. 

As Lear rose up, compulsorily, to an erect posi- 
tion, he threw one foot quickly back to support him- 
self, and then, by a well aimed blow, which took 
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effect on the side of his assailant’s head, knocked 
him back several paces, when he came in contact 
with a chair over which he fell. All was confusion 
in an instant. A part of the company sprang to 
where Markland had fallen, and seizing him as he 
rose, held him back from Lear, who stood with calm 
defiance in his looks, awaiting the result of his 
hasty act. 

Markland struggled like a mad bull, and roared 
not unlike one, in his efforts to give words to his 
anger, that were choked in the utterance, as he 
was held back from springing upon Lear. 

“You can challenge him,’ whispered in his ear 
one who was clinging to his arm. 

“ And blow out his infernal brains!” was whis- 
pered back, hoarsely, between tightly closed teeth. 

On the instant he was passive in the hands of 
those who were holding him. The friend who had 
suggested a mode of revenge, drew him from the 
room, and the agitated party were left to their re- 
flection, which were not of the most agreeable 
character. Most of them were soberer than they 
were five minutes before the occurrence of this 
startling scene. 

Shortly after Markland had left, Lear retired 
with his friend Malcolm Gray. Early on the next 
morning, while sitting in his office (he was a mem- 
ber of the bar) brooding over the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, an individual entered, bearing a 
missive from Markland. He read it, and was not 
surprised at its contents. 

“He shall hear from me,” was his brief reply. 
The visitor retired. [Concluded in our next No. 
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BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


The silent messengers of grief, 
The speechless heralds of despair ; 

The sparkling gems of pleasures’ brief, 
The trembling pearls of anxious care :— 


When seen in lovely woman’s eye, 
There is an eloquence unwrought ; 
Which speak the soul’s intensity, 
When laboring ’neath the power of thought. 


There is a sacredness in tears, 

That keeps in awe the stoic soul ; 
In them a charm divine appears, 

As from the broken heart' they roll. 


When evening spreads her rosy veil, 
And day-light lingers in the west, 
Sag Harbor, L L, 1844. 


Then comes the spirit’s hollow wail, 
Then burst the sighs from hearts oppress’d. 


The tear, the unforbidden tear, 
Gushes in torrents full and free, 
As o’er the mind, the loved and dear, 
Float in their own wild melody. 


Tears dim the fairest scenes of earth ; 

Its brightest spots are steeped with wo; 
Not an oasis springs to birth, 

But troubled fountains from it flow. 


In heaven alone there are no tears; 
Blended in one celestial ray, 

Smiles are the orbs that light the spheres, 
And round the Son, the centre, play. 
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LIFE, 


BY MRS. H B. STOWE. 


‘* Mother’s sick, and J’m keeping house !” said a 
little flaxen-headed girl, in all the importance of 
seven years, as her father entered the dwelling. 

“Your mother sick! what’s the matter?’ in- 
quired Mr. Stanton. 

“She caught cold washing, yesterday, while 
you were gone;” and when the minister stood by 
the bedside of his sick wife, saw her flushed face, 
and felt her feverish pulse, he felt seriously 
alarmed. She had scarcely recovered from a dan- 
gerous fever when he left home, and with reason 
he dreaded a relapse. 

“ My dear, why have you done so?”’ was the first 
expostulation ; ‘* why did you not send for old Ag- 
nes to do your washing, as I told you?” 

“T felt so well, I thought I was quite able,” was 
the reply; “and you know it will take all the 
money we now have on hand, to get the children’s 
shoes before cold weather comes, and nobody knows 
when we shall have any more.” 

“Well, Mary, comfort your heart as to that. I 
have had a present to-day of twenty dollars—that 
will last us some time. God always provides when 


need is greatest ;” and so, after administering a 
little to the comfort of his wife, the minister ad- 
dressed himself to the business of cooking some- 
thing for dinner for himself and his little hungry 


flock. 

“There is no bread in the house,” he exclaimed, 
after a survey of the waysand means at his disposal. 

“T must try to sit up long enough to make some,” 
said his wife faintly. 

“ You must try to be quiet,” replied the husband. 
‘* We can do very well on potatoes. But yet,” he 
added, “I think if I bring the things to your bed- 
side, and you show me how to mix them, I could 
make some bread.” 

A burst of laughter from the young fry chorused 
his proposal; nevertheless, as Mr. Stanton was a 
man of decided genius, by help of much showing, 
and of strong arms, and good will, the feat was at 
length accomplished in no unworkmanlike manner; 
and while the bread was put down to the fire to 
rise, and the potatoes were baking in the oven, Mr. 
Stanton, having enjoined silence on his noisy'troop, 
sat down, pencil in hand, by his wife’s bed, to pre- 
pare a sermon. 

We would that those ministers who feel that they 
cannot compose without a study, and that the airiest 
and pleasantest room in the house, where the floor 
is guarded by the thick carpet, the light carefully 
relieved by curtains, where papers are filed and 
arranged neatly in conveniences purposely adjusted, 
with books of reference standing invitingly around, 


a circumstance occurred, which isalmost iney\t,}), 
in situations where a person has anythino ele. 
attend to—the baby woke. The little ze es 
was to be tied into the chair while the flaxen-hes 
young house-keeper was now installed inte | 
office of waiter in ordinary to her majesty, and | 
shaking a newspaper before her face, plying a tat. 
tle, or other arts known only to the initiated. to »- 
vent her from indulging in any unpleasant deo, 
strations, while Mr. Stanton proceeded with his tra) 
of thought. . 

“Papa! papa! the tea-kettle! only look !" criej 
all the younger ones, just as he was beginning ¢ 
abstract his mind. — 

Mr. Stanton rose and adapting part of his sermo, 
paper to the handle of the tea-kettle poured 
boiling water on some herb-drink for his wife, apd 
then recommenced. 

“T shan’t have much of a sermon!” he goljlo. 
quized as his youngest but one, with the ingenuity 
of common children of her standing, had contrive: 
to tip herself over in the chair and cut her unde: 
lip, which, for the time being, threw the whol: 
settlement into commotion ; and this conviction was 
strengthened by finding that it was now time t 
give the children their dinner. 

“J fear Mrs, Stanton is imprudent in exerting 
herself,” said the medical man to the husband, ; 
he examined her symptoms. 

“T know she is,” replied the husband, “ by 
cannot keep ber from it.” 

“It is absolutely indispensable that she shou! 
rest and keep her mind easy,” said the doctor. 

“Rest and keep easy” —how easily the words ar 
said, yet how they fall on the ear of a mother, » 
knows that her whole flock bave not yet a garment 
prepared for winter, that hiring assistance is ou! 
the question, and that the work must all be done \) 
herself—who sees that while she is sick, her hus 
band is perplexed and kept from his appropriat 
duties, and her children, despite his well meant e'- 
forts, suffering for the want of those attentions thet 
only a mother can give; will not any mother, » 
tried, rise from her aick bed before she feels a! 
to be again prostrated by over exertion, until ti 
vigor of the constitution, year by year declines, 4 
she sinks into an early grave! Yet this is thetr 
history of many a wife and mother, who, in consen': 
ing to share the privations of a Western muniste’, 
has as truly sacrificed her life as ever did a martyt 
on heathen shores. The graves of Harriet Newe: 
and Mrs. Judson are hallowed as the shrines © 
saints, and their memory made as a watchwor 
among christians; yet the western valley is fu: 


of green and nameless graves, where patient, ine 
enduring wives and mothers have lain GoW 
worn out by the privations of as severe ® Ti” 
sionary field, and “no man knoweth their sepulchre. 


could once figure to themselves the process of com- 
posing a sermon in circumstances such as we have 
just painted. Mr. Stanton had written his text, 
and jotted down something of an introduction, when 
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LOSING 


AND WINNING. 


A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE. 


It was a bright and beautiful autumnal even- 
The earth was clad in a garb of the richest 
a brightest hues; and the clear cerulean of the 
gave place, near the setting sun, to a 
glowing “ saffron color,” over which was hung a 
most magnificent drapery of crimson cloud. Far- 
ther towards both the north and south, was sus- 
pended here and there a sable curtain, fringed with 
cold, folded as but one hand could fold them. They 
seemed fitting drapery to shroud the feet of Him, 
who rideth upon the wings of the wind. 

Such was the evening on which Edward Cun- 
ningham conducted his fair bride into the mansion 
prepared for her reception. But had both earth and 
heaven been decked with tenfold splendor, their 
beauty and magnificence would have been lost on 
him; for his thoughts, his affections, his whole 
being were centred in the graceful creature that 
leaned on his arm, and whom he again welcomed 
to his new abode—her future home. He forgot 
that he still moved in a world that was groaning 
under the pressure of unnumbered evils; forgot 
that earthly joy is oft-times but a dream, a fantasy, 
that vanishes like the shadows of a summer cloud 
flitting before the landscape, or as the morning 
vapor before the rising sun; forgot that all on this 
side heaven is fleeting, and changeable, and false. 
In his bride, the object of his fondest love, he felt 
that he possessed a treasure whose smile would be 
unclouded sunshine to his soul; whose society would 
make another Eden bloom for him. It was but six 
short months since he saw her who was now his 
wife; and for nearly that period he had been in a 
“delirium of love,” intent only on securing her as 
his own. He had attained his object, and life 
seemed spread before him, a paradise of delight, 
blooming with roses, unaccompanied by thorns. 

Joy and sorrow, in this world, dwell side by side. 
In a stately mansion, two doors only from the one 
that had just received the joyful bridegroom and 
happy bride, there dwelt one who had been four 
weeks a wife. On that same bright evening she 
was sitting in the solitude of her richly furnished 
chamber; her elbows rested on a table, her hand 
supported her head, while a letter lay before her, on 
which her eyes blinded by tears were riveted. The 
letter was from her husband. He had been from 
home nearly three weeks, in which time she had 
heard from him once and then only by a verbal 
message. ‘The letter that lay before her had just 
arrived ; it was the first that she had ever received 
from her husband, and ran thus :— 


ing. 


heavens 


Mrs. Westsury ;—Thinking you might possibly 
expect to see me at home this week, I write to in- 
‘orm you that business will detain me in New York 
some time longer. 

Yours, &c., 
Freperick Westevry. 


Fora long time the gentle, the feeling Julia 
indulged her tears and her grief’ without restraint. 
Again and again she read the laconic epistle before 
her, to ascertain what more might be made of it 
than at first met her eye. But nothing could 
in plainer language or better understood. It was 
as brief, and as much to the point as those interest- 
ing letters which debtors sometimes receive from 
their creditors, through the agency of an attorney. 
“ Did ever youthful bride,” thought she, 
from her husband such a letter as this ! 


“ receive 
Ile strives 
to show me the complete indifference and coldness 
of his heart toward me. Oh, why did I accept his 
hand which was rather his father’s offering than 
his own! Why did I not listen to my reason 
rather than to my fond and foolish heart, and resist 
the kind old man’s reasonings and pleadings? Why 
did I believe him when he told me that I should win 
s affections? Did I not know that his heart 
was given to another? Dear old man, he fondly 
believed his Frederick’s affections could not long 
be withheld from one whom he himself loved so 
tenderly—and how eagerly I drank his assurances! 
Amid all the sorrows that I felt, while kneeling by 
his dying bed, how did my heart swell with unde- 
finable pleasure, as he laid his hand, already chilled 
by death upon my head, gave me a parting blessing, 
and said that his son would love me! Mistaken 
assurance ! ah, why did I fondly trust it? Were 
I now free! free !—would I then have the knot 
untied that makes me his for life? Not fora world 
like this! No, he is mine and I am his; by the 
Jaws of God and man, we are one. He must some- 
times be at home, and an occasional hour in his so- 
ciety will be a dearer bliss than aught this world 
can bestow beside. His father’s blessing is still 
warm at my heart! I still feel his hand on my 
head! Let me act as he trusted | should act, and 
all may yet be well. Duties are mine— 
heavenly Father, are results. Overlook my infirm- 
ities, forgive all that needs forgiveness, sustain my 
weakness, and guide me by thine unerring wisdom.” 
She fell on her knees to continue her supplications, 
and pour out her full soul before her Father in 
Heaven; and when she arose, her heart, if not 
happy, was calm; her brow, if not cheerful, was 
serene. 


his son’s 


and thine 


Frederick Westbury was an only child. He 
never enjoyed the advantages of maternal instruc- 
tion, impressed on the heart by maternal tenderness 
—for his mother died befcre he was three years 
old, and all recollection of her had faded from his 
memory. Judge Westbury was one of the most 
amiable, one of the best of men; but with regard to 
the management of his son, he was too much like 
the venerable Israelitish priest. His son, like 
other sons often did that which was wrong, “and 
he restrained him not.” He was neither negligent 
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in teaching nor in warning; buat instruction and 
discipline did not, as they should ever do, go hand 
in hand ; and for want of this discipline, Frederick 
grew up with passions uncontrolled—with a will 
unsubdued. He received a finished education, and 
his mind, which was of a high order, was richly 
stored with knowledge. His pride of character 
was great, and he looked down with contempt on 
all that was dishonorable or vicious. He had a 
chivalrous generosity, and a frankness of disposition 
that led him to detest concealment or deceit. He 
loved or hated with his whole soul. In person he 
was elegant; his countenance was marked with 
intellect and strong feeling; and he had the bear- 
ing of a prince. Such was Frederick Westbury at 
the age of four and twenty. 

About a year before his marriage, Frederick be- 
came acquainted with Maria Eldon, a young lady 
of great beauty of person, and fascination of manner, 
who at once enslaved his affections. But against 
Miss Eldon, Judge Westbury had conceived a pre- 
judice, and for once in his life was obstinate, in re- 
fusing to indulge his son in the wish of his heart. 
He foresaw, or thought he did so, the utter ruin of 
that son’s happiness, should he so ally himself. 
He had selected a wife for his son, a daughter- 
in-law for himself, more to his own taste. Julia 
Horton was possessed of all that he thought value- 
able or fascinating in a woman. Possibly Frederick 
might have thought so too, had he known her ere 
his heart was in possession of another, but being 
pointed out to him as one to whom he must trans- 
fer his affections, he looked on her with aversion as 
the chief obstacle to the realization of his wishes. 
Julia was born and had been educated in a place 
remote from Judge Westbury’s residence ; but from 
infancy he had seen her from time to time, as busi- 
ness led him into that part of the country in which 
her parentsresided. In her childhood she entwined 
around the heart of the Judge; and from that period 
he had looked on her as the future wife of his son. 
Hlis views and wishes, however, were strictly con- 
fined to his own breast, until to his dismay he found 
that his son’s affections were entangled. This dis- 
covery was no sooner made than he wrote a press- 
ing letter to Julia, who was now an orphan to come 
and make him a visit of a few weeks. The reason 
he gave for inviting her was that his health was 
rapidly declining, (which was indeed too true,) and 
he felt that her society would be a solace to his 
heart. Julia came; she saw Frederick; heard his 
enlightened conversation; observed his polished 
manner; remarked the lofty tone of his feelings; 
and giving the reigns to her fancy, without consult- 
ing reason or prudence—she loved him. Too late 
for her security, but too soon for her peace, she 
learned that he loved another. Dreading lest she 
should betray her folly to the object of her unsought 
affection, she wished immediately to return to her 
native place. But to this Judge Westbury would 
not listen. He soon discovered the state of her 
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feelings, with unmingled satisfaction. It anyones. 
well for the success of his dearest earthly hone « 
as his strength was rapidly declining, consumpt 
having fastened her deadly fangs upon him 
hasten him to the grave, he gave his whole minj 
to the accomplishment of his design. At first }:. 
son listened to the subject with disgusted in pat aaa | 
but his feelings softened as he saw his father cir. 
ing to the tomb; and, in an unguarded hour, h 
promised him he would make Julia his wife, Jy). 
Westbury next exerted himself to obtain a pron a 
from Julia that she would accept the hand of | 
son; and he rested not until they had mutually 
plighted their faith by his bed side. To Frederict 
this was a moment of unmingled misery. He say 
that his father was dying, and felt himself , 
strained to promise his hand to one woman, 

his heart was in possession cf another. 

Julia’s emotions were of the most conflicting 
character. ‘To be the plighted bride of the man she 
loved made her heart throb with joy, and her fuith 
in his father’s assurance that she would win his af 
fections, sustained her hope, that his predict 
would be verified. Yet 
countenance of her future husband, her heart sank 
within her. She could not flatter herself that its 
unmingled gloom arose solely from grief at the ap- 
proaching death of hisfather. She felt that he was 
making a sacrifice of his fondest wishes at the shrine 
of filial duty. 

Judge Westbury died, and with almost his part- 
ing breath, he pronounced a blessing upon Julia his 
daughter—the wife of his son—she would secure 
the heart of her husband! 

Immediately on the decease of her friend ai 
father, Julia returried home, and in three months 
Frederick followed her to fulfil his promise. Ii 
was wretched, and would have given a world |i 
he possessed it, to be free from his engagement. 
But that could never be. His word had been given 
to his father, and must be religiously redeemed. “| 
will make her my wife,” thought he; “I promised 
my father that I would. ‘Thank heaven, I never 
promised to love her!’? Repugnant as such an 
union was to his feelings, he was really impatient 
to have it completed ; for as his idea of his duty and 
obligation went not beyond the bare act of making 
her his wife, he felt that, that once done, he sli uld 
be comparatively a free man. 

“IT am come,” said he to Julia, “to fulfil my 
engagement. Will you name a day for the cere- 
mony ?” 

His countenance was so gloomy, his manners * 
cold, so utterly destitute of tenderness and kind y 
feeling, that something like terror seized Julivs 
heart, and without making any reply, she burst int 
tears. 

“Why these tears, Miss Horton ?” said he. “ Our 
mutual promise was given to my father; it Is Mt 
we redeem it.” 

“No particular time was specified,” said Julis 


when she marked the 
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timidly, and with a faultering voice. “Isso much 


sary 1%”? 

haste necessary - 

" «My father wished that no unnecessary delay 
should be made,” said Frederick, “and I see no 
anil why we should not as well be married now 
a atany future period. If you consult my wishes 
vou Will name an early day.” 

" ‘The day was fixed and at length arrived, present- 
ing the singular anomaly of a man eagerly hasten- 
ing to the altar, to utter vows from which his heart 
recoiled, and a woman going to it with trembling 
and reluctance, though about to be united to him 
who possessed her undivided affections. 

The wedding ceremony over, Mr. Westbury im- 
mediately took his bride to his elegant furnished 
house ; threw it open for a week to receive bridal 
yisits; and then gladly obeyed a summons to New 
York to attend to some affairs of importance. On 
leaving home he felt as if released from bondage. 
A sense of propriety had constrained him to receive 
the congratulations of his friends with an air of 
satisfaction, at least, while those very congratula- 
tions congealed his heart, by bringing to mind the 
ties he had formed with one he could not love, to 
the impossibility of his forming them with one 
whom he idolized. When he had been absent about 
ten days, he availed himself of an opportunity to 
send a verbal message to his wife, informing her 
that he was well, and should probably be at home in 
the course of two weeks: but when that period 
was drawing toward a close, his business was not 
completed, and as home was the last place he 
wished to visit, he resolved to protract his absence, 
so long as he had a reasonable excuse. 

“] must write and inform her of the change in 
my plan,” thought he, “decency demands it. 
Yet how can [ write? My dear Julia!—my dear 
wife!—No such thing; she is not dear to me! 
She is my wife—she is Mrs. Westbury—she is 
mistress of my house, and must share in my for- 
tune, let that suffice her! It must have been for 
these that she married me. A name! a fortune! 
an elegant establishment! Mean! ambitious! 
heartless!’ Thou, Maria—bright, beautiful and 
tender—thou wouldst have married me for myself! 
Alas I am undone! O my father!” Under the 
influence of feelings like these he wrote the 
laconic epistle which cost his bride so many bitter 
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It was at the close of about two weeks from that 
time, Julia was sitting one evening in her parlor, 
dividing her time between her work and a book 
when the door beli rang, and a minute after the 
parlor door opened, and Mr. Westbury entered. 
With sparkling eye and glowing cheeks she sprang 
forward, her hand half extended to meet his, but his 
ceremonious bow, and cold “good evening, Mrs. 
Westbury” recalled her recollection; and scarcely 
able to reply to his civility, she sank back on her 
chair. She thought she was prepared to see him 
cold and distant, though she expected it—but she 
had deceived herself. Notwithstanding all her bit- 
ter ruminations on her husband’s indifference to- 
wards her, there had been a little under current of 
hope, playing at the bottom of her heart, and telling 
her he might return more cordial than he went. 
His cold salutations and colder eye, sent her to her 
seat disappointed, sick at heart and nearly fainting. 
In a minute however she recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and made those inquiries concerning his health 
and journey, that propriety dictated. 
herself, she succeeded in drawing him out. 


In spite of 
She 
was gentle, modest, and unobtrusive, and good sense 
and propriety were conspicuous in all she said. 
Besides, she looked pretty. Her figure, though be- 
low the medium size, was very fine, her hand and 
foot of unrivalled beauty. She was dressed with 
great simplicity, but good taste was betrayed in 
every thing about her person. She wore her dress, 
too, with a peculiar grace, equally remote from pre- 
cision and negligence. Her features were regular, 
and her complexion delicate; but the greatest at- 
traction of her face, was the facility and truth with 
which it expressed every feeling of the heart. 
When Mr. Westbury first entered the parlor, an 
observer, might have pronounced her beautiful ; but 
the bright gow of transient joy that then kindled 
on her cheek, had faded away and left her pale— 
so pale that Mr. Westbury inquired even with some 
little appearance of interest, ** whether her health 
was as good as usual 
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Her voice, which was al- 
ways soft and melodious, was even sofier and 
sweeter than usual, as she answered “ that it was.” 
Mr. Westbury at length went so far as to make an 
relative to her occupations during his absence, 
whether she had called on the new bride, Mrs. 
Cunningham, and other questions of similar conse- 
quences. (To be c 


ntinued 
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No human being, however exalted his rank and 
‘ortune, however enlatged and cultivated his under- 
standing, can be long happy without a pursuit. Life 
‘sa ladder on which we climb from hope to hope, 
and by expectation strive to ascend to enjoyments, 
but he who fancies he has reached his highest hope 


's miserable indeed, or who enjoys the utmost of his 
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wishes ; for many who have been most successful 
in their respective undertakings have given the 
gloomiest description of the emptiness of human 
pleasures. The pursuit alone can yield true hap- 
piness, and the most trifling object that has power 
to fascinate the hopes of man is worthy his atten- 
tion. 
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RHODODENDRON CAMPANULATUM. 


BELL-FLOWERED 


ROSE-BAY; 


OR, MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


[SEE COLORED ENGRAVING. | 


Perhaps there is nothing in the vegetable king- 
dom that calls forth the sublime feeling from the 
philosophic bosom more than the contemplation of 
the grandeur with which some plants raise their 
majestic heads, or cast abroad their arborescent 
limbs. Who can remain without emotions of no 
ordinary character, when beholding the stately 
palms of India, or the noble oaks of the forests? Yet 
these surprising productions are not allowed by 
nature to boast of those honors we find so amply 
distributed amongst the more humble classes, which 
seem more calculated to move the softer passions. 
Nor are we acquainted with any order of vegeta- 
bles in which the tree, and the splendid decorations 
of the herbaceous plant are combined as they are in 
the Rhododendrons, especially in Arboreum, that 
very magnificent species, and the one represented 
in our figure. 


Rhododendron Campanulatum is a native of the 
lofty mountain on the north of Nepal, called Go- 
saingsthan; it was introduced by the same indefa- 
tigable gentleman as R. arboreum, Dr. Wallich, to 
whom we are deeply indebted, not only for these 
two unrivalled plants, but for many other choice 
productions of that, till lately, little known country, 
Nepal. The flowers of the present species exceed 
the dimensions of any others of the genus now 
known. They are of a very pure white, delicately 
tinted with a subdued rose-color towards their ex- 
tremities; of a bell-shape, divided into five nearly 
equal lobes ; the top one is decorated with crimson 
spots nearly to the base, which is generally of a 
very warm white. The flowers are individually 
about two inches and a quarter across, growing in 
a corymbose cluster, of about twelve or fifteen in 
number. ‘The leaves are copiously distributed, 
about five inches long, and two and a half broad, 
of a dark smooth green on the upper surface, and of 
a rich warm brown on the under side. ‘The plants 
grow about six feet high, with spreading branches 
freely decorated with the beautiful delicate clusters 
of flowers, which are shown to great advantage by 
the surrounding dark foliage, which is ever green. 
It is to be expected that this species will endure 
more severe weather than many of its congeners 
from North America, as it was found at a much 
higher elevation, and, therefore, a much colder; 
but it has not yet been exposed to our winters, and 
perhaps it may not bear them without the protec- 
tion of a green-house or conservatory. But, no 
doubt, plants produced from seeds will stand our 
variable climate much better than those immediate- 
ly imported. This plant may be grown in a mix- 
ture of turfy peat and about one-third of meadow 
loam. The chief cause of our old Rhododendrons, 
that have long been prized in the British gardens, 


not thriving, is for the want of peat; they aro in. 
variably brought from beds of this earth, and 
planted in any soil that may be in the garden, - 

R. campanulatum, as well as R. arbor, um, 
may be propagated by layers, seeds, and inarching 
and though seeds are not always produced naturally 
in this country, yet they may be obtained if th 
stigma is impregnated by artificial means: and i 
have no doubt but some very fine hybrids wil] be 
produced between this and arboreum. A very {ino 
continental hybrid bloomed at the Epsom nursery. 
with an exceedingly large cluster of white flowers 
with pink margins and olive-green spots. It js 
called R. guttatum, and we were much pleased at 
seeing a large cluster of twenty-three flowers, jy 
fine perfection, on a plant only one foot hiv! 


l, 


This was inarched; and if the Chinese method of 
producing miniature trees was adopted, it woul 
form a very pleasing feature, as well amongst 
flowering shrubs as fruit-bearing trees. The {i)- 
lowing is an account of their method, taken from 
Drummond's Botany :—“ The first step is to re- 


move a circle off the bark, of about an inch in 
length, the space for instance from 6 to ¢; this 
being done, the intermediate space a will, of course, 
be naked. The next step, therefore, is to surround 
this naked circle with a ball of earth, which 's to 
be retained with a slip of matting; and then a ves 
sel of water is suspended over it, with a small or 
fice just sufficient to let as much water slowly dr p 
as will keep the earth moist. This must be done 
in spring. In autumn the branch is to be sawed 
off, and then it will be found that a number of routs 
have sprung from the upper circumference ¢, and 
have shot into the ball of earth.” This branch is 
then to be planted in the ground, and in the follow- 
ing year it will be a small bearing tree. 


*% 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A SKETCH OF LIFE, 


BY 


SAW a beautiful lady 

seated in a parlor, which, 

from the floor to the ceil- 

ing, was furnished with a 

profusion of richness, ele- 

vance and art. She was 

Nirest for going out, and 

NY her bonnet, shawl, and 
omaments were worth at least one thousand dollars. 

She was looking over a large roll of bank notes, 
which she at length deposited about her person, 
yst as her nursery maid entered with two fine 
children dressed out like fancy dolls. They ran ea- 
verly to their mother, and with the sweet glee of 
infancy attempted to climb upon her lap, laying hold 
of her rich trappings to pull themselves up. 

The lady shrieked, and putting them pettishly 
from her, cried — 

«Why you will utterly ruin my dress! 
why don’t you teach them better? Look how 
they have disarranged my shawl! Take them 
away, and don’t bring them into my presence again 
until you teach them better behavior !”” 


Mary, 


The little things were led away without a kiss, 
or a kind word from their elegant mother, who 
went out to elicit and enjoy the cold admiration of 
the purblind world, and to display her wealth, by 


making extravagant purchases. She heeded not 
the abashed and sorrowful bearing of the children, 
upon whose tender hearts she had thrown back in 
rushing ice, the rich warm gushings of their young 
fond love. She did not consider that in so doing 
sie was blighting in the bud their filial love and 
confidence; and destroying forever the soft, yet 
mighty influence of maternity. 


Turn we to another scene. In this poor room 

‘a dilapidated dwelling is a mother; but three 
dollars would cover the expense of her whole ward- 
robe. Yet she is clean and neat in her appearance; 
and her face is placid and hopeful in its expression. 
Sie holds in her hand a slip of paper. It is the bill 

‘a physician, He must get from the desolate 
widow thirty dollars for attendance on her husband 
‘uring his last illness. He says he will wait no 
onger. 

“If I could but find Mrs. M—— once at home,” 
soliloquised the poor woman,—* she owes me sev- 
eral dollars for sewing, and has money plenty. If 
| could pay part now, perhaps the doctor would 
wait awhile. I must go to Mrs. M "3, yet it 
8 very painful to be obliged to sue like a beggar 
‘or that which one has earned like a slave! Chil- 
cren!” she Shearer a fine boy of five years 
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came leading in his chubby little sister. Their 
coarse dresses were clean, and they looked very 
happy. She took the little one on her knees, and 
with an armaround the boy, kissed them both affee- 
tionately, but as she did so, a tear fell on little 
Ellen’s hand. The little creature looked up, and 
lifling her calico apron, wiped her mother’s cheek, 
and then clinging round her neck, kissed her, and 
pressed her downy cheek fondly to the tear-wet 
spot. 

“« Mother!” said the boy, “ what makes you cry, 
when you know that father is in Heaven, and that 
the good Lord will take kind care of you, and Wil- 
ly, and Ellen?” 

“T know he will, Willy,” she said, laying her 


, hand on his bright curls, “* but mother is sorrowful 


sometimes, because her heart aches.” 

* Does it ache very bad now ?” asked the child, 
the tears of apprehension gathering in his fine black 
eyes. 

“No; it is well now,” she answered. “But I 
called you to say, that you must take good care of 
Ellen while | go to Mrs. M 
some money to pay the doctor.” 

“[ wish I was a man!” said William, “for then 
I would work and get money enough, and you 
should have nothing to do but to stay at home, 
and nurse sister. But I will be a man next sum- 
mer !"— 


*s, and try to get 


The mother kissed him fondly, gave him and his 
sister each a piece of bread, tied on her bonnet, and 
went out. 

Mrs. M had come in from shopping, and 
was re-examining the brilliant and costly articles 
which she had added to her already superfluous 
ornaments. A servant enters with the announce- 
ment— 

“ Mrs. Glen desires to speak with you a moment, 
madam.” 

“Well, show her in,” said the lady. “I am 
heartily tired of hearing her name,” she continued, 
as the servant returned to the door. 
her, and dismiss her.” 

“Mrs, Glen, I presume,” she said, with a most 
unpleasant expression of voice and feature—as the 
poor woman stood before her—and then remained 
silent. 

Mrs. Glen advanced quietly, though without em- 
barrassment, and presenting her bill, said— 

“If Mrs. M will give me the money she 
will very much oblige me.” 

“Dear me!” cried the lady,—* Nine dollars! 
Why, I did not think [ owed you halfas much !” 

“The items are all down,” said Mrs. Glen. “You 
will find it correct.” 


“T will pay 
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“Can you not wait a few days?” asked Mrs. 
M 

‘It would be very inconvenient for me to do so,” 
replied Mrs. Glen. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. M » peevishly, ** you 
needle-women are the most pressing and trouble- 
some creditors that we have to deal with!” 

* Probably,” returned Mrs. Glen, “ because we 
are the most needy. It is a dire necessity that 
forces a woman to depend for subsistence on her 
earnings with the needle. And when those small 
earnings are withheld, we are overwhelmed with 
suffering.” 

Mrs. M sat silent a few moments, and then 
drawing out her purse, counted to Mrs. Glen the 
nine dollars, and felt more reluctance in paying it, 
than in parting with the three hundred which she 
had laid out that morning, for unnecessary and use- 
less articles. 

+ * * * * * * 


Thirty years have passed, and now we look 
again. 

Mrs. M——’s mansion is still gorgeously fur- 
nished, and wealth and magnificence preside in 
every apartment. But where is she, the mistress 
of all this glitter? Here, in this bed-chamber, 
glittering with mirrors, chandelabras, and gilt- 
framed pictures; where the day comes in stealth- 
ily through the heavy crimson curtains, and casts 
only a faint glow on the soft, rich carpet. On this 
down bed, with its damask quilt, fine linen, trim- 
med with costly lace, and sweeping drapery, with 
silk and silver fringes, lies the suffering invalid. 
Pain, fever, and nausea, unite their tortures; she 
is restless, and peevish; she can find no ease; 
sleep comes not at her bidding; she is weary— 
weary of |ife—yet she sees no rest beyond it. She 
is attended by a hired nurse, who attends to all her 
commands, and administers her medicines regu- 
larly, but with the apathy of an automaton. The 
invalid yearns for sympathy, and the sweet minis- 
tering of affection. Where are her children in 
this trying hour? The son is abroad, wasting his 
time and money in the wildest dissipation. He 
knows that she is ill, but he cares not for the mo- 
ther who neglected to knit his infant affections to 
her bosom. The daughter is married, and is fol- 
lowing the footsteps of the mother. She is even 
now glittering in the gay saloon, the admired of 
all admirers. How should she be expected to turn 
from her gaiety, to soothe the mother who has al- 
ways preferred gaiety and dress to the love and 
happiness of her children. There is no one to take 
tenderly her fevered hand—to mark with fond so- 
licitude the wanderings of her eyes, and the 
changings of her countenance—to ask with voice 
tremulous from anxiety, “ Dear mother, are you 
better ?” 

And the physician has said that she must die! 
and has warned her earnestly to prepare for the 
great change. But how shall she, whose life was 


passed in vanity, prepare now, on her death\o; 
for eternity. She has not walked with God. N 
has not known the Lord. She has loved the wo. 
only. She would retain it forever. How shal) v,, 
then, while agonizing at the thought of Jet; 

go, learn to love Him who wrests it froy, 
She would live on in vanity. How shal] she - ; 
bly bless Him who has stricken her with de; ) 
She is most miserable. Memory torments ler wit 
spectre forms of murdered time, and neglected o, 
portunities of doing good to herself and others 
The present is pain and agony and loathing: 4 ; 
future, the blackness of darkness forever, 
writhes like a poor worm, who suddenly finds ti 
timber, in which he dwelt securely, consuming iy 
the fire, and with no means of escape—burni ing t 
certain death. 


Mrs. Glen is also near her departure. She }jos 
ina neat, plain room, with only necessary fixry. 
ture. She is full of pain, and has apparently jis; 
strength to endure it. Her daughter is bendi ’ 
over her, seeking by every tender ministration 
alleviate her sufferings; and speaking words o{ 
sympathy and hope. Her son stands by ready | 
aid in every office of filial love. 

©] thank our God,” murmurs the invalid—«| 
shall need your care buta little longer. Richj; 
have you repaid me all my love and care. [ thank 
God once more for you. ‘Treasures have you been 
to me ever since you were mine. I am going be- 
fore you to that world of peace and glory, to which 
you will most surely follow me; for you love the 
Lord above all earthly riches. Continue to walk 
humbly before Him; doing good to all as you have 
opportunity ; and when you shall lie as I am now 
laid, may you feel the consolations that are mine. 
I am ready—I am willing—I am hoping to depart 
and be with my blessed Saviour! O how precious 
is He, through whom we obtain remission of sin !|— 
who has taken away the terrors of death, the power 
of the grave, and the fear of hell! ‘To Him & 
glory, forever and ever! Dear children, say wits 
me, Amen.” 


And so the two depart. ‘The one feeling thst 
the light afflictions of this life are not to be com- 
pared with the eternal weight of glory which ': 
laid up for her. She looks back on a life of labor 
and humiliation, without regret, and she feels | 
present repining; while the future is open before 
her—joy, peace, glory, and eternal life. 

The other looks backward with shame and re 
morse, while the present is full of bitter angu' 
for the world with its riches, and beauty, and Wo’ 
atry, which she is forced to leave to others; av 
the future Oh what is the future to her'—a 
shroud, a coffin, a dark, cold grave ; and the blac! kK 
ness of doubt and terror which envelope all b- 
yond. 


Let me die the death of the Righteous ! 
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TWILIGHT.-—MADAME LA 


FAYETTE. 


Written for tue Ladies’ Garland, 


TWILIGHT. 


BY MRS. 8S. BROUGHTON. 


The sun’s last rays are on the stream, 
And brightly in the mel!ow beam, 

The tiny, crested wavelets flow, 

In murmering music, soft and low ; 

As when the Perii of the deep, 

Within their coral chambers sweep 
With silvery touch the breathing shells, 
Or zephyrs ring the wildflower bells, 
When night her silent watch has set, 
And stars in other halls are met. 


Light breezes stray through leafy bowers, 
Kissing to sleep the scented flowers, 

Bearing their perfumes on the air, 

Like the holy incense of childhood’s prayer; 
Drooping its head on the yearning breast, 
Whose throbbings lull it to guileless rest ; 
While angels, the bright-wing’d angels, come, 
And woo the soul to its far off home ; 

To the stainless founts and vernal plains, 
Where bliss unshadowed by sorrow reigns. 


There’s a blessed charm in the twilight hour, 
When memory comes with hallowing power, 
Sketching the flowers of our youth’s glad time, 
That faded away in their early prime ; 


Recalling scenes that have long since fled, 
Malone, N. ¥. 


Pouring her light on the cherished dead ; 
Tinting with beauty the mould’ring brow, 
And bidding the death-seal’d orbs to glow 
With th’ seraph glances of light divine 

That were lit at the spirit’s quenchless shrine. 


Thou art a type of our life’s dim close, 

When the grave its dark’ning shadow throws 
O’er our downward path; when the fairy bowers, 
Where erst were twining love’s choicest flowers 
In joy’s own light, are now sere and lone, 
*Neath the spoiler’s tread ; and the music-tone 
Can thrill no more the heart’s crush’d wires, 
Or waken again the passion-fires,— 

Whose flickering glare would so oft betray, 
Tho’ they gleam thro’ the past with a beacon ray. 


But thy gloom is cheer’d by many a star 
That smiles in the unknown depths afar, 
Like love’s bright lamps hung out on high, 
To woo our souls to the upper sky. 

So, radiant hope doth a halo weave, 

To gild the shades of Time’s dark eve ; 
And steadfast faith, with her shining wand, 
Is pointing away to the better land,— 

To the courts where shadows never fall, 
But the truth of God is the light of all. 





MADAME LA FAYETTE;—OR, THE DUTIFUL WIFE. 


There are few true-hearted Americans, what- 
ever may be their station in society, who do not 
know and honor the name of La Fayette, that brave 
and chivalrous nobleman, who in the flower of 
youth forsook his home and country, that he might 
aid an oppressed but fearless nation in its righteous 
struggles for independence. From one extreme of 
the United States to the other, that name is a 
watchword to awaken every feeling of reverence 
and gratitude which can stir the human heart. 

But while we thus honor the memory of this 
great man, how many are there who know or ap- 
preciate the virtues of his wife? Wives and ma- 
trons of America! how many of you have read or 
recounted to your children the story of the affection- 
ate, devoted, self-sacrificing, Madame La Fayette ? 
You may, perhaps, ask, what is she to us ?—what 
debt of gratitude do we owe to her? None, per- 
haps; but for the sake of the reverence, the grati- 
tude we owe to the husband, we should learn to 
know and appreciate the virtues of the wife. 

This lady, one of the noblest women of modern 
history, died, according to a distinguished German 
biographer, at La Grange, at a country seat, the 
only property which remained to her of all the 


princely possessions of the house of Noailles. That 
this also had not shared the fate of the rest, was no 
fault of Robespierre, that tyrant, under whose hands 
all her other beautiful estates were laid waste. The 
raging sans culottes, ever ready for the work of de- 
struction, had made La Grange a “ professional 
visit,” which, fortunately, owing to the immense 
thickness of the walls and the want of power, 
proved a fruitless one. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to refer to the 
part which La Fayette took in our revolution; or 
in that of France: suffice it that he drew upon 
himself the hatred of Robespierre and his minions, 
and when on a journey to Holland, was, with his 
travelling companions, arrested, transferred from 
one fortress to another, until at length he found a 
prison, and finally a dungeon in the castle of Ol- 
mutz. Here he was watched with argus eyes, 
but after a while found means to convey the sad 
tidings of his fate to some of his far distant and anx- 
ious friends, who gradually and tenderly broke it 
to his wife. 

Let us now for a moment consider the situation 
of that unhappy lady. She had seen her mother 
and sister die on the scaffold, and she herself a pris- 
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oner in Paris, was already devoted to the guillotine, 
and momentarily awaiting the sentence of death. 
She had lost the whole of her vast estate, and found 
herself, with two young daughters, without means 
of support, forsaken by the world, exposed to pov- 
erty and suffering, while her husband, in a foreign 
land, in a far distant prison, dragged out in solitude 
his miserable days. 

But unhappy as was this situation, severer sor- 
rows were yet in store for her. She escaped the 
guillotine, to which she had been sentenced, on ac- 
count of the deadly hatred which Robespierre bore 
her husband, in a manner almost miraculous. 
Through the intercession of our own American 
minister, who at that time possessed great influence 
over the monster Robespierre, she was, at length, 
though with difficulty, liberated from her imprison- 
ment. What use did she make of her liberty ? The 
misery of her husband soon determined her course. 
Through a!l her own sorrows she had manifested a 
softness and submission that were truly remarkable; 
but now her whole nature seemed changed. One 
only feeling—a high-minded sense of her duties as 
a wife—seemed to animate her. She found means 
by which to procure a small sum of money, and 
with no travelling companion, either male or fe- 
male, save her two daughters, proceeded to Havre, 
where she immediately took passage for Altona. 


“TI could scarcely trust the evidence of my 
senses,” says the biographer, “ when three ladies 
entered my room, and announced themselves as 
the Marchioness La Fayette and her daughters. 
*I landed two hours since in Altona,’ said the 
Marchioness, ‘and hasten to tender my warmest 
thanks to my zealous and untiring friend, and to 
solicit his counsel.’ She confided to me her deter- 
mination to proceed immediately to Austria, and to 
share the prison of her husband. As much as I 
honored this declaration, I foresaw so much diffi- 
culty in carrying it into execution, accompanied as 
she was with two daughters, fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, and both entirely ignorant of the Ger- 
man language, that I could not conceal from her 
my disapproval. But it was in vain that I objected. 
‘I will follow your advice in all else,’ was her re- 
ply, ‘but my decision on this point is fixed and 
nothing in the world will turn me from it.’ 


* 


“It would have been cruelty,” he continued, “to 
oppose her farther, and I said no more. She re- 
mained at my house only a few days, avoiding all 
company, save two or three friends, who were 
deeply interested in her fate and that of her hus- 
band. Among these was Klopstock, who for many 
years had watched and admired the career of La 
Fayette. Never did Il see that great man so at 
fected as when he beheld her, and never did I be- 
hold a woman who, through her very tone and ac- 
cent, her gentleness and intelligence, her heroic 
submission to her destiny, her transcendent virtue, 
and her calm and dignified deportment, was so emi- 


MADAME LA FAYETTE. 


nently qualified to awaken the profoundest yi 

4 ee pity 

the profoundest respect.” 

She longed so reach her new prison, and hx 
been supplied bya friend with the necessary 


Jost no time in hastening to Vienna. Here ei.) 


Shy 


an interview with the Emperor Francis, y 
not wanting in fair and plausible words: by; y 
she pleaded for her husband, “ This | 
said he, “in which favor can interpose 


—}t 


question of state policy which cannot be evaded” 


He, however, gave her permission to act as her 
cretion and judgment prompted, in reeard +; 


continuance of her journey to Olmutz, whither «, 


was travelling. ‘There were many persons jp \ 
enna of great intelligence, who were of opin; 


5 NO Case,” 


as she herself also was—that at the castle of 0. 


mutz she would be treated like an entirely {re 


person, that she would be at perfect liberty hee 


and goas she chose, and neither herself por }y 


daughters would be troubled with questions, Y, 
she sometimes felt a doubt whether her conditio: 


in Olmutz would depend so much upon the feelings 


of the emperor towards her as upon the cruelty 
the benevolence of the executive of his wil] in 
ravia. 


She at length reached Olmutz, and was 


soon doomed to witness the overthrow of al! her 


hopes. 


She was indeed admitted to the presence 
of her husband, but it was as a prisoner; and six 


found that neither she nor her daughters were a)- 


lowed to leave the prison dungeons. They wer 


treated with all the rigor to which criminals wer 


subjected ; no knives nor forks, or even spoons wer 
allowed them ; their food was cut up in small pieces 
and handed them by the soldiers in coarse disies 


from which, like Turks or Hottentots, they we: 
obliged to eat with their fingers. 


Every evening the young ladies were by tw 


grenadiers led out of their father’s cell into a sep- 
arate one, in which they were regularly confined 


by bolts and bars. Madame La Fayette long 
deavored to obtain permission to leave the h 


and hire lodgings in some contiguous street, where 
she could spend her nights, and visit her husbeu 


every day. She was at last told that “she cou 


leave the prison, but it must be forever—she coud 


never enter it again.” This was enough for '! 


devoted wife, and never did another word on the 


subject pass her lips. 


What a home for one nurtured like her! &h 
up from the free air, enclosed by day and by nig 


in a damp and unwholesome dungeon, her eyes \\!- 


blessed by the light of heaven for two whole y: 
her health at length gave way. Naturally: 


delicate constitution, she gradually contracted & 
fatal disease, too common among the miseravie !0- 


mates of a dungeon. Her limbs were dreadtui 


. sas 
swollen, her whole system racked with violent: 
unceasing pains, and her frame became at Js! ~ 


disordered that she could no longer walk. 


Tidings of the unhappy fate of La Fayette and 


i) 
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THE CRAZY 


his family had reached the United States, and 
Washington made a direct application to the Em- 
peror of Austria for his release, but in vain. After 
Bonaparte’s campaign in Italy, he was at length, 
py order of the French government, with his fain- 
ily, released. 

“The joy of the devoted family on once more find- 
themselves at La Grange, may be better im- 
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THE CRAZY COLONEL 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN ARTIST, BY S. A. 


During an excursion into the interior of Penn- 
wivania, I had occasion to make a short sojourn 
at the delightful valley of Wyoming—a place, from 
its stirring incidents with the old French war, 
colebrated in our own and trans-Atlantic story. 
Who, that has read the beautiful poem of ‘“ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,” does not feel a deep interest 
at the mention of the very name? Albeit, some 
poetical liberties have been taken by the author of 
that production, in the description of the spot, yet 
travellers and historians concur in representing it 
as one of the happiest of human existence, for the 
hospitable and innocent manners of the inhabitants, 
the beauty of the country, and the luxuriant fertil- 
ity of the soil and climate. In an unpropitious 
hour, however, the junction of Europeans with the 
Indians converted this terrestrial paradise into a 
frightful waste. Campbell apostrophises it in 
following manner. 


the 


“ Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy skies 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 

But feed their flocks in green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew,— 
With timbrel, when beneath the forest’s brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 

And aye those sunny mountains half way down, 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town.” 


Pennsylvania, generally, is attractive to an ar- 
tist; but the scenes in the vicinity of Wyoming, 
situated on the banks of the “still gliding” Sus- 
quehanna, cause a still deeper feeling of enthu- 
siasm. My object in visiting the spot, was to study 
nature in her secret haunts; and no place in this 
lair creation offers more allurements to her votaries 
than this. 

[had been only a short time at Wyoming, and 
had become snugly situated at my lodgings, and 
duly prepared for rambling, when I formed an ac- 
quaintance with the family of a revolutionary ve- 
‘eran named Col. F’ . He had signalized him- 
self in the wars and had subsequently prepared 
‘or publication a history of the eventful struggle, 
*0 lar as related to the vicinity of Wyoming. At 
present, however, he wassuffering under the effects 
o! paralysis, accompanied with frequent returns of 
mental aberration. His family were under the ap- 
prehension that he was fast passing away, and 
being desirous of preserving some memento of him, 


COLONEL AND 


HIS KEEPER. 


agined than described. One only grief marred the 
bright sunshine of their felicity—the health of Ma- 
dame La Fayette. Medicine and travel were by 
turns resorted to, but in vain. ‘The disastrous con- 
sequences of her Jong imprisonment were destined 
to be removed only by death. She lingered a few 
years in constant suffering, and died a victim to her 


devotion as a wife. C. M. 8. 


AND HIS KEEPER. 

MOUNT. 

had solicited me to attempt his portrait. I was 
told that I must expect to obtain it with much diffi- 
culty and patience, owing to the prostration of his 


mental and physical capacities. 


I hesitated ; and it 
was owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, and the urgent solicitations of the family, that 
I at last consented to commence the task. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, I re- 
paired to the Colonel’s house, professionally equip- 


ped, with every thing necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of my design. I was conducted to the door 
of his apartment; and here commenced one of the 
most extraordinay scenes I ever experienced. 
Here [ was surprised to hear frequent cries of 
“Murder!” On entering the room, I behcld the 
hoary-headed veteran, stretched upon his couch, 
with both his hands elevated, and his eyes keenly 
fixed on me. 

arms—named 


At his feet sat an old companion in 
Moore. This individual, probably 
from consfint association, was the only person who 
had been able to preserve the Jeast control over the 
Colonel. I advanced as coolly as possible, to the 
middle of the room, and sat my easel upon the floor, 
when the invalid again commenced his cries of 
“Murder! Murder! Murder! Moore! Moore!”’ upon 
which the following hurried dialogue commenced, 
with a degree of familiarity on Moore’s part, war- 
ranted by their long companionship. 

“ Hallo! Colonel, what’s the matter ?” 

* Don’t that fellow mean to kill me?” 

“ No, no, Colonel, he won’t touch you.” 

“You lie !—he means to murder me.” 

“*T tell you he don’t, Colonel.” 

“ Who is he, Moore ’—a Doctor?” 

To humor his vagaries, Moore told him I was. 

“Come this way, Doctor, I want to speak to you. 
Moore, don’t let him kill me!” 

* Nonsense, nonsense, Colonel.” 

* Doctor, am I dying?” 

“No, no, Colonel; let me feel your pulse,” | 
added, 

“Have you been sent here to kill me, Doctor?” 

“No, Colonel, I have come here to paint your 
portrait.” 

“ Then, you don’t mean to kill me, Doctor !” 

“Confound your nonsense, you old coward,” in- 
terrupted Moore; “ what do you suppose he wants 
to kill you for—he has come to paint your portrait!” 
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* Don’t murder me; for God’s sake Doctor ; don’t 
murder me!” 

Moore now took hold of the Colonel’s throat, af- 
fecting to choke him, while the Colonel, with his 
long arms commenced pounding his assailant’s cra- 
nium, at the same time exclaiming— 

“ Moore is killing me! Moore is killing me! 
‘Take him off, Doctor !”’ 

1 was about interfering in favor of the Colonel, 
when Moore turned partly round, and whispered me 
to be silent, and he would soon quiet the old man, 
which to my surprise he accomplished in a few 
moments. ‘The Colonel became exhausted in con- 
sequence of this struggle and conceived himself 
dying. At his request the family were called to 
his bed-side, to receive his farewell blessing. He 
was bolstered up, and commenced a pathetic ha- 
rangue to the members of his family. The indif- 
ference manifested by all present somewhat sur- 
prised me at first; but I was soon led to account 
for it, when the Colonel—suddenly starting up in 
bed—exclaimed vehemently—* Moore! Moore! Iam 
hungry! lam hungry ! Where is the Doctor? where 
is the Doctor?” This abrupt termination gave a 
rather ludicrous effect to the scene; and the family, 
seeing his life was in no immediate danger, with- 
drew, and I approached the Colonel. 

* Doctor,” asked he, ‘are you a Tory ?”’ 

“Tam not, Colonel.” 

‘* What the d—l1 are you, then?” 

“Tam an Artist, and with your permission, will 
paint your portrait.” 

“ Do you hate a Tory, Doctor ?”’ 

“JT do, Colonel.” 

“That’s right—that’s right. 
the Doctor help me up.” 

We threw a cloak over him, and seated him by 
a small table near the window. Food was brought 
him, and Moore ministered to his wants. It would 
require the pencil of a Hogarth, or the pen of 
Shakspeare, to depict adequately the effect which 
this scene wrought upon me. In silence I regarded 
the two old veterans, recounting in their second 
childhood the recollections of the past— 


Moore—ycu and 


** Boasting aloud of scars they proudly wore, 


And grieved to think their day of battle o'er.” 


Thinking [ should have no better opportunity of 
effecting the object of my visit, I proposed making 
a sketch of the Colonel, to which he readily as- 
sented, seeming pleased at the idea. The table 
was removed. I arranged my light and easel, and 
commenced my labors. My subject remained qniei 
for half an hour, when he suddenly threw himself 
back in his chair, parted the bosom of his shirt, 
and displayed to my gaze a deep wound in his 
breast. 

“ Do you see that?” he exclaimed, his counte- 
nance beaming with enthusiasm. 

* { do, Colonel.” 


“T received that wound in fighting for your liber- 


HIS KEEPER. 


ty, my boy. I want you to paint it in my pictur: 
Yes—Doctor,” he exclaimed, “{ got it in the »),, 
rious cause of my country—the country I love wi; 
my heart and soul ;” and the old man, unab} | 
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strain himself, in the weakness of age and dj = 
burst into tears. I was sensibly affected; so wax 
Moore, who remarked—* all he tells you js “he 
sir.” Ina few moments the Colonel resumed his 
former position, and I continued my task. [t or 
not long before another incident occured, | ol 
served his countenance grow fiercer and fiercer jy, 
its expression, until, with his mouth partly open, 
his eyes glared upon me with the look of a demon, 
Cautiously hitching his chair near where J sat, jy 
suddenly gave a kick, and my easel and canyass |, 
prostrate on the floor. Alarmed at this demonstra. 
tion of hostility, I started back, and in so doing, jp. 
voluntarily raised my maul stick. The Colon! 
regarded this movement on my part as a declars. 
tion of war, and threw himself in an attitude of de. 
fence, at the same time exclaiming— 

“Come on, you infernal; you have 
long enough to murder me. Stand by 

‘* Pardon me, Colonel.” 

“T’ll never pardon you,” interrupted the Colone!; 
“ you are an infernal coward. Isn’t he Moore!” 

“ No, be is not; and if you don’t behave yourself 
he'll whip you yet as you deserve.” 

* You lie, Moore. I can flog you and the Doctor 
both,” said the Colonel, squaring off at Moore, 
when a pugilistic encounter commenced between 
the two old soldiers. 

I examined my picture and found it uninjured, 
but concluded to finish it at a more respectful dis- 
tance. 

After the combatants had finished their battle, 
Moore persuaded the Colonel to get into bed, which 
he had no sooner done than he commenced a narra- 
tive connected with his military exploits, dwelling 
with particular interest on that part relating to the 
battle of Wyoming, a history of which he was pre- 
paring before his illness. Moore, venturing to dis- 
sent from some remark he had made, the Colonel 
became exasperated, and called upon me for a pis- 
tol. I handed him my maul stick. He raised it, 
and supported himself with his left arm, took de- 
liberate aim with it at Moore, who was standing at 
the foot of the bed brandishing a boot-jack. 

“ Doctor,” whispered the Colonel to me, with a 
look of surprise, “* why don’t he fall? I have fired 
six bullets into him.” 

“Try again, Colonel—it will require more than 
six of your bullets to despatch him.” 

He again presented, and Moore fell. ‘There was 
a pause of some minutes, during which not a sound 
was heard. The Colonel kept his eyes vacatl'y 
fixed on the place where his victim had disappeared. 
At length he turned to me, and with a bewildered 
look asked— 

“ Where am I, Doctor?” 

“ In your bed, sir.” 
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«Have I killed my friend ?”’ 

«] believe you have, Colonel.” 

« Will they hang me, Doctor ?” 

«Qh no! you killed him in self-defence.” 


«] am sorry { have done it,” continved the Colo- 
nel, in a tone of sadness; “he was a good old man. 
Why did you tell me to shoot?—He was always 


kind to me.” 

Moore now rose up, and exhibited himself to his 
fiend ina perfectly sound condition. The Colo- 
nel was delighted to see him safe; and a lasting 
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A plague on your little men and women, I say! 
Children for my money, downright noisy, happy, 
cood-for-nothing, wholesome-looking children,— 
with eyes dancing like sunshine in clear pools of 
water; with hair all tossed in the wind; with 
every look alive, and every outbreak of childhood, 
chock full o’ fun. Iappeal to you, ma’am, you that 
are dressing up your eldest born, a boy of six,—or 
your youngest, a girl of four,—after the style of the 
pictures you see in our fashionable magazines, or in 
the likeness of what you find staring at you through 
the windows of a barber’s shop,—what right have 
you to make such a fool of yourself,—or of your off- 
spring? What are they to be good for, with their 
boots and straps, and frocks, and furbelows, and 
bishops, and-so-forths, after you have had the dress- 
ing of them for a twelvemonth? And I appeal to 
you, sir,—the father,—a foolish father, to be sure, 
but what of that?—maybe the boy is your only 
child—or the girl, a legacy,—wouldn’t you rather 
see them both tumbling about heels over head with 
the house-dog, or the ponies, or the little negroes ; 
or paddling, with their trowsers rolled up to their 
knees,—trowsers of both sexes I mean,—in that 
puddle of water yonder,—with the noisiest and dirti- 
est play-fellow they can find, and the most delightful 
because it most resembles themselves,—wouldn’t 
you, now? there’s a man, speak out! never 
mind your wife; speak out and make a clean breast 
or yourself. We know it weighs hard upon your 
onscience ; we know that you know, that after the 
dear little creatures’ lessons are over; after they 
jave once been thoroughly soaped and washed and 
soused and combed and scrubbed and brushed, they 
ought to have nothing in this world to do but to 
niake themselves dirty and comfortable just as fast 
as they like, every day of their lives. The little 
warm-cheeked, damp-haired, dirty-fisted, noisy, 
romping wretches! How can you have the heart 
'omake dolls of them,—helpless and hopeless mon- 
‘ters,—miniature men and women? Do you not 
know,—have you no bowels, no misgivings; do you 


treaty of peace was here made between the belli- 
gerent parties. 

The knowledge which I had already gained of 
the Colonel’s face enabled me to finish the portrait 
to the satisfaction of his friends; a sketch of which 
is now in my port-folio. Whenever | look upon it, 
I am forcibly reminded of the noble form of the 
worthy old officer, and his companion Moore. A 
late visit to the romantic valley of Wyoming af- 
forded me the melancholy information that both my 
old friends now “Jay like warriors taking their 
rest” on the beautiful bank of the Susquehanna. 
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not know that the surest way in the world of dwarf- 
ing mind and soul,—ay, and the affections too, is by 
dwarfing the bodies of your little ones? Would you 
have them, when they have got their growth, no- 
thing more than miniature men and women !—idle 
popinjays,—sickly, nervous, pale, and peevish? 
overshadowed by all the true men and women about 
them, who have been left to grow up in the winds 
and sunshine? Would you have them drop, wither- 
ed and blighted, one after another, into a most 
untimely grave! Yet this is their unavoidable, 
their certain fate, if you hurry their growth; if 
you drive the blossom; if you overheat the bud, in 
trying to force these plants into an early fruitage. 

There are sensible people enough, always at 
your elbow,—who seem to have no idea of children, 
or babies. From their birth, all these types of the 
cherubim,—these glimpses of another world, these 
embodied instincts, these imperishable blossoms, are 
looked upon by them as neither more nor less than 
as so many little gentlemen and ladies. They will 
not even consent to regard them as seedling men 
and women; but as gentlemen and ladies in full 
dress, with all their flounces and furbelows, dickies 
and moustaches in full feather, seen through the 
wrong end of a spy-glass. 

Just carry their notions out, and what a precious 
world this would be at the end of two or threr 
generations. Luckily for mankind, however, and 
still more luckily for womankind—since they have 
all the trouble and hardly a tithe of the comforts 
vouchsafed to fathers and mothers, by the present 
arrangements of society,—there are always child- 
ren enough, downright children, blossoming about 
the hedges and by-ways, out among the poor and 
the oppressed, to keep the stock good. But for 
them the world itself would have gone out long 
ago; and the last of our race would have been but 
a generation of prettily dressed and prettily behaved 
pigmies, born, for ought we know to the contrary, 
with wigs and hoop-peticoats, false whiskers and 
false hair, to distinguish the sexes.—J. Neal. 





“WHEN O'ER THE LONELY HILLS AT EVE.” 
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And there, oh God! in deep devotion, 
The spirit, from its prison free, 

Sighs o’er the trembling chord’s emotion, 
And breathes its hymn of praise to thee. 


Sure to this holy hour is given, 
The harmony that music brings; 
When from her own enraptured heaven 
’er this dark world some angel sings. 


Oh may the soul's desire, revealing 
In plaintive sadness all its woes, 

3ring back once more that glow of feeling, 
Which gives the wounded heart repose. 




















